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EDITORIAL 


Fidel Castro’s Civil War 


waging a civil war in Cuba, but it has been a one- 
sided civil war, with all the advantages on Castro’s 
side. Vast stocks of arms have poured into Cuba from 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and the rest of the 
Soviet bloc. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson cited these 
figures at the United Nations: 

“Well over 30,000 tons of Soviet equipment has ar- 
rived in the last few months. This includes at least 15 
Soviet 50-ton tanks, 19 Soviet assault guns, 15 Soviet 
35-ton tanks, 78 Soviet .76-mm. field guns, four Soviet 
122-mm. field guns and over 100 Soviet heavy machine 
guns.” 

Castro himself has boasted of these arms in order to 
intimidate the rising opposition. On March 4 of this 
year, he exulted publicly: “Cuba can obtain mountains 
on mountains of Communist arms.” Indeed, so many 


F.. MANY MONTHS, Fidel Castro’s regime has been 


rifles have come from Czechoslovakia that the popular 
name for them in Cuba has become checas. These mas- 
sive shipments from the Soviet bloc have made Cuba 
into an armed camp with about 250,000 men, women 
and children in the full-time army or the so-called 
popular militia. 

Castro’s regime has had no problem obtaining and 
distributing arms or training its soldiers in their use. 
But a comparable effort on the part of the anti-Castro 
forces, here or elsewhere, has manifestly been impossible. 
The total number of exiles is about 150,000, an incredibly 
large figure in so short a time from a country of only 
6.5 million, but far short of the manpower available to 
Castro. The arming and training of even a few thousand 
of these exiles has been carried out fitfully and furtively 
under the most trying and inadequate conditions. They 
have been sustained by the faith that Castro has lost 
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the support of the overwhelming majority of the Cuban 
people of all classes, but the ability of the Cubans to 
express themselves in this situation has been the chief 
doubt. 

It is evident that no amount of aid to the Cuban op- 
position could compensate for the Soviet bloc’s aid to 
Castro. As long as the Cuban exiles must do their own 
fighting, any aid to them from the outside could only 
partially redress the imbalance. The question has not 
been whether the United States should or should not 
overthrow Castro; the United States has never had the 
power to make that decision without using its own mili- 
tary forces. The question has been whether the United 
States should permit the Soviet bloc to arm the Castro 
regime unilaterally or to give the anti-Castro opposition 
a fighting chance to overthrow a usurper and common 
enemy. 

These plain facts, inherent in 
the very situation in which the 
anti-Castro exiles found themselves, 
should put the anti-Castro rebellion 
in a somewhat different light from 
that cast by pro-Castro propaganda. 
The anti-Castro forces have been far 
more worried about getting the sup- 
port of the United States than the 
United States has been worried about 
their will to fight Castro. The fighting 
in Cuba in the past week has testified 
to the desperate impatience of some 
exiles, even at the risk of a temporary 
setback. 

In some quarters a double standard 
has operated in favor of Castro. If 
the same rules had applied to Castro’s 
rebellion as some would apply to 
the rebellion against Castro, Batista 
would probably still be in power. 

In 1955, Castro made his decision 
to use Mexico as the training ground for his invasion 
force. He came to the United States and set up an or- 
ganization to collect funds, recruit volunteers and make 
propaganda. The first important supply of arms and 
ammunition to reach Castro’s forces in the Sierra Maestra 
mountains in March 1957 came from President José 
Figueres of Costa Rica. Castro’s agents also obtained 
arms and other assistance from a friendly government 
in Venezuela and elsewhere. The complaints then were 
that sympathetic governments did not do enough for 
Castro, not that they did too much, and that governments 
not helpful to Castro should have been more helpful. No 
one was deterred by what the U.N. or the Organization 
of American States might think of foreign intervention 
in Cuban affairs as long as Castro benefited from it. 

A conspiracy of silence also seems to have enveloped 
the Caribbean equivalent of the 1939 Stalin-Hitler pact. 
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Toward the end of last year, rumors spread that Fidel 
Castro had made a deal with his arch-enemy, Generalis- 
simo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public. These rumors were hard to believe, though one 
Dominican radio station suddenly began to specialize in 
pro-Castro propaganda. In a speech on January 6 of this 
year, however, Major Ernesto (“Ché”) Guevara, Castro’s 
right-hand man and chief ideologist, publicly referred to 
Trujillo as “now our friend.” 

The double standard takes care of all these embar- 
rassing contradictions and indiscretions. Soviet Russia 
and its satellites are permitted to arm Castro to the hilt 
but the United States is forbidden to support his op- 
position. It was right for ex-President Figueres to send 
aid to Castro’s forces in their hour of need but it is 
wrong for President Kennedy to do the same thing for 
the anti-Castro forces. It is criminal to do business with 
the Dominican tyrant but it is chaste 
to close one’s eyes at the spectacle 
of Guevara embracing Trujillo as a 
friend. 

The double standard is especially 
dear to those who have suffered some 
disillusionment with Castro recently 
—but not so much that they can bear 
to see him overthrown. Instead of 
defending Castro, they now concen- 
trate on attacking his opponents. The 
indirect method has taken the place 
of the direct. 

And it would be hard to find a 
better symbol for the entire struggle 
against Castro than the fate of all 
those connected with the shipment 
of arms from Costa Rica in 1957. 
Ex-President Figueres, one of the 
authentically progressive democratic 
figures in the Western hemisphere, 
is reviled in Castro’s Cuba because 
he dared to take a pro-U.S. stand in Havana in March 
1959. The plane which brought the arms from Costa 
Rica to the Sierra Maestra was piloted by Major Pedro 
Luis Diaz Lanz, who broke with Castro early in 1959 
over the first signs of a Communist take-over in the 
armed forces. The mission to Costa Rica was headed 
by Hubert Matos, who fought as a Major with Castro 
in the Sierra Maestra and who was sentenced to 20 years 
imprisonment in November 1959 for protesting against 
the substitution of Communists for members of the 26th 
of July Movement in the military district of Camagiiey, 
which he commanded. 

The present anti-Castro upsurge became possible and 
inevitable only after the experience of these three men 
had been reproduced thousands of times. As long as 
Castro’s only enemies were Batista’s old henchmen, his 
regime had little to worry about. The Batistianos made 





some noise abroad, but they were virtually non-existent 
in Cuba itself. Castro could be overthrown only by the 
majority of Cubans who once believed in him. 

The true cause and creator of the anti-Castro rebellion 
is Fidel Castro, just as the true cause and creator of the 
anti-Batista rebellion was Fulgencio Batista. Only Castro 
could betray the promises he had made before taking 
power. Only he could win power by vowing to make one 
kind of revolution and use his power to make another 
kind. This process has been analyzed at length by Theo- 
dore Draper in THE New LeEabeER (in a special supple- 
ment to the March 27 issue, “Castro’s Cuba: A Revolu- 
tion Betrayed?”; and in an article, “New Stage in Cuba,” 
April 10). His analysis is still fundamental for an under- 
standing of the present situation. 

The heart of the matter is that Fidel Castro’s name has 
been connected with two revolutions, the first democratic, 
the second totalitarian, and just as the first required a 
civil war against the Batista dictatorship, the second re- 
quired a civil war against his own democratic allies. It 
may be disputed whether Castro made his democratic 
promises seriously, but it cannot be disputed that he 
made them and that the overwhelming majority of 
Cubans took them seriously. 

If Fidel Castro had ever intimated that he would rule 
out all elections or representative government, stifle free- 
dom of press and assembly, rob the trade unions of their 
right to strike or make them propaganda appendages of 
the government—above all, if he had intimated that he 
would permit the Communists to maintain the only legal 
party and then virtually turn over the Cuban revolution 
to them—it is unthinkable that he would have ever come 
to power. And yet, these things are exactly what he has 
done. 

The culmination of his actions has come in the past 
three months. Beginning in February, Castro began to 
repudiate his past position and to acknowledge the super- 
iority of Communist ideology. The old-line Communist 
leaders have come out openly as the dominant force. 
The Cuban Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Faure 
Chomon, could say publicly in March in the presence of 
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Fidel Castro that “the students of tomorrow will say how 
the people of Cuba made itself Communist.” 

For a long time, Castro and his supporters claimed 
that the specter of Communism in Cuba was only a 
figment of diseased and prejudiced imaginations. That 
claim has been smashed by the words and deeds of 
Castro and those closest to him. But a Communist of- 
fensive is always accompanied by a covering operation, 
This operation takes the form of making the central 
issue not Communism but something else—the evils of 
imperialism, the misdeeds of previous democratic govern- 
ments or the poverty of the Cuban peasants. And this 
technique reminds us of similar situations in the not 
too distant past. 

In speech after speech, Adolf Hitler never tired of 
repeating the crimes of the Versailles Treaty, the sins 
of the Weimar Republic and the curse of unemployment. 
They were strong arguments, with not a little truth in 
them, enough to make it possible for him to get away 
with the big lie. For too long a time they disarmed well- 
intentioned people in the struggle against the infinitely 
greater evil of fascism. 

Then we went through more or less the same experience 
in Russia. The Tsarist past was a dark one, even if not 
as black as the Bolsheviks liked to paint it, and many 
worthy people found various aspects of Soviet life ad- 
mirable. But the absolute power of one party degenerated 
into the absolute power of one man, and that man de- 
generated into a psychopathic executioner of millions, 
including his own comrades. The system as a_ whole 
proved to be more important than any of its parts. 

In Cuba today, as in Germany and Russia yesterday, 
THE New LEADER does not intend to be deflected from 
the main issues. We cannot regard much in the policy 
of the United States toward Cuba in the past 60 years 
with pride. But the historic question is whether the 
struggle in Cuba against all forms of dictatorship shall 
go on. And the overthrow of Batista seemed to open 
the way to an unprecedented burst of democratic pride 
and energy. 

The opportunity today is of the same kind, even if 
it has unavoidably taken a different form. The manifesto 
of the Revolutionary Council headed by Dr. José Miro 
Cardona was a document in the spirit of the finest ideals 
of Cuba’s historic liberators. The present Administration 
in Washington has clearly shown that it means to avoid 
the fatal choice between Communism and reaction. In- 
deed, the political tendency represented by the Revolu- 
tionary Council and the policy pursued by the Kennedy 
Administration are such that the Cuban Right-wing has 
been thrown into paroxysms of rage. 

The choice in Cuba is between an emergent democracy, 
represented by the Revolutionary Council, and Com- 
munist totalitarianism, represented by the Castro regime. 
This is the main issue—whatever the outcome of any 
single battle. 
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BOHN 


HIS COLUMN deals with some en- 
elie doings in Washington, 
centering around Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield. The Mon- 
tana Democrat rose from his front- 
row seat last month and made a 
very unusual and _ heart-warming 
speech. Mansfield is the man respon- 
sible for lining up votes and pushing 
along the bills which make up the 
Administration’s program. 

Now the Senate has a reputation 
for balkiness, and some of its mem- 
bers care more about their own pub- 
licity than the success of the Ken- 
nedy Administration. So both ma- 
jority and minority leaders frequent- 
ly have trouble with their fellow 
Senators. It is not unusual to hear 
them complain about the dilatoriness 
of their esteemed colleagues. One 
takes for granted that each party 
will do its best to thwart all the pro- 
posals of the opposition. But the 
spirit of meanness often extends to 
members of the same party. 

Bearing this in mind, take note of 
the gracious words of Mansfield’s ad- 
dress on March 16: “Mr. President. 
I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend the entire Senate for a 
week of real progress. We have this 
week given our approval to a vitally 
needed program to areas having pro- 
longed unemployment, by passing 
the Area Redevelopment Bill. 

“I particularly wish to pay tribute 
for the great work done by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Paul H. Douglas] 
in leading the fight for the bill and 
to others, like the Senators from 
West Virginia [Jennings Randolph 
and Robert C. Byrd], the Senator 
[Joseph _ S. 


from Pennsylvania 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Unusual Speech of a 
Moderate Democrat 


Clark], the Senator from Maine 
[Edmund Muskie], and the distin- 
guished Majority Whip, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Hubert Humphrey ] 
who worked tirelessly to make S. 1 
a strong bill. . . 

“Also this week the Senate has 
passed measures extending tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation 
benefits for an additional period to 
those men and women who _ have 
exhausted their entitlement. The 
same kind of extension of benefits 
has been provided in the case of the 
railroad unemployment — insurance 
benefits. The 
these measures out of a humanitarian 


President requested 
concern for those who have been 
out of work for a prolonged period 
of time. It has also been pointed 
out that passage of these bills will 
give a measure of purchasing power 
to areas of severe unemployment. 
“The Senate also this week has 
passed a feed grain bill which seeks 
to increase farm income and at the 
same time to reduce the mounting 
surpluses of corn and other feed 
grains going into government stocks. 
“Finally, the Senate has approved, 
by overwhelming majorities, two ma- 
jor treaties—the Columbia River 
Basin Treaty, by which the United 
States 
Canada in the development of that 
great river system; and the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration Development] Treaty by 
which we hope to make some head- 


agrees to cooperate with 


way in meeting common economic 
problems with various nations whose 
economies are closely allied to our 
own.... 


“So, Mr. President, I think all 


members of the Senate may take 
pride in the accomplishments of this 
week. Again, as the agent of the 
Senate, I express my thanks for the 
courtesy and cooperation given to 
me and my colleagues.” 

I just happened to come across 
this little oratorical gem in the Con- 
gressional Record on the very day 
that Vice President Lyndon John- 
son drew praise from our liberal 
President in connection with his re- 
cent efforts in the area of interna- 
tional affairs. The Vice President 
reached his present position after 
holding the same post that Senator 
Mansfield now occupies. Like Mans- 
field, he was often accused of being 
rather conservative. I suppose that 
Mike Mansfield is about the same 
sort of conservative as Lyndon 
Johnson. But note the senators whom 
he praises: Douglas, Randolph. 
Byrd (not the one from Virginia). 
Clark, Muskie and Humphrey. These 
liberals make up the honor roll of 
the U.S. Senate. These are the good 
boys who get the good marks. They 
are officially given credit for getting 
the job done. 

I know that plenty of trouble lies 
ahead for the Administration. The 
Rules Committee, with some of its 
teeth drawn, still lies in wait at the 
entrance to the House. And in the 
Senate there is still the danger of 
endless filibuster. There is also the 
ever-present natural tendency of 
balky Republicans and anti-Adminis- 
tration Democrats to get together and 
create their own majority. But right 
now things seem to be moving along 
about as well as can be expected by 
anyone who knows the Congress. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
is the recent decision of liberal Re- 
publicans in the House to organize 
their own caucus. They see the offi- 
cial leaders of their party leading 
them down a dark alley toward de- 
feat in 1962. Millions of their fellow 
partisans must be wishing the new 
group well. It includes some of our 
best Congressmen, and the waste of 
their talents is one of Washington’s 
tragedies. 
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THE COUCH 
AND 


THE BOMB 


Mc: RAPHAEL COHEN used to complain that a 
great deal of psychoanalytical literature, especially 
its replies to criticism, was little more than an elaborate 
argumentum ad hominem. Instead of responding perti- 
nently to the critics, it talked about their defense mechan- 
isms. This was substituting irrelevant personal insinua- 
tion for argument. 

An even more deplorable phenomenon is now ob- 
servable in the writings of some psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists who have become fanatical partisans of 
certain political positions in the complex field of foreign 
policy, arms control and Communism. Instead of grap- 
pling with the arguments and evidence of those who dis- 
agree with them—and with whom, as citizens of a free 
culture, they have every right to disagree—they seek to 
settle disputes by impugning their opponents’ sanity. 

A few weeks ago, the New York Times carried a 
prominent advertisement by the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy under the name of Dr. Erich Fromm. 
In the guise of a sermon on mental health, it insinuated 
that those who hold a position different from the Com- 
mittee’s are guilty of paranoia, and of obsessional 
neurosis concerning the hostile intentions of the Soviet 
Union. It characterized the delusions of paranoid think- 
ing as a concern with possibilities rather than proba- 
bilities. And it traced the troubled concern of consistent 
critics over the aims and objectives of the Soviet Union 
to a pathological projection of their own evil nature 
onto Communism, conceived as the incarnation of every- 
thing satanic—in short, a kind of inverted devil-worship. 
The same strategy of argument is coming increasingly 
into play in the writings of individuals who until now 





Sipney HooK, chairman of the Philosophy Department at 
New York University and the author of numerous books 
and articles, contributes regularly to THE NEw LEADER. 





have shown no conspicuous interest in, or knowledge 
of, Communism and international affairs. It is used by 
James Newman in a grotesque personal attack on Herman 
Kahn of the RAND Corporation in the March issue of 
Scientific American—an attack which is based upon 
Erich Fromm’s essential line of argument. 

The wry story is told of a man consulting a psycho- 
analyst and asking him: “Doctor, what kind of a com- 
plex do you call it if one believes he is being persecuted 
—and it actually is true?” Now if psychoanalysis is dif- 
ferent from Christian Science, Fromm must concede that 
evil things like persecutions sometimes do occur in our 
world. How does a true belief in the existence of persecu- 
tion differ from a “persecution complex?” Essentially 
in terms of whether relevant predictions based on it can 
be confirmed, predictions that do not depend merely 
upon the behavior of the person who suspects he is being 
persecuted—because his behavior may legitimately pro- 
voke what he fears—but upon the behavior of those he 
suspects are persecuting him. 

Assume that one prediction comes true under condi- 
tions in which it is clear that the person who suspects 
he’s being persecuted has not brought the persecution 
on himself. This would not, of course, establish the truth 
of the claim. Fromm would undoubtedly tell him that 
this might very well be an unfortunate coincidence. Then 
another prediction is made and is similarly confirmed. 
A coincidence again? Then a whole series of predictions 
—all confirmed by independent investigators. No matter 
how large the series, one cannot in strict logic disprove 
the possibility that all these fateful occurrences are but 
a run of fortuitous events. At what point would Fromm 
forego saying to the alleged victim of persecution, “It 
is possible that you are mistaken,” and admit, “It is 
probable that you are right?” Would he wait until the 
man had been killed by his enemies to recognize that 
he was suffering not from a persecution complex but 
from real persecution? Indeed, if Fromm waited so long, 
it is probable that he would end up believing that his 
patient had been killed accidentally. 

Now the logic of this little parable fits the case of 
Communism and the trustworthiness of Communist 
leaders quite closely, but Fromm misapplies it. Those 
who believe it unwise to repose confidence in the word 
of the Kremlin, and insist that we should ban nuclear 
tests only in areas where violations are detectable, do 
not base their position on the possibility that the Com- 
munists might not live up to their word but on the 
probability they will not do so—a probability derived 
(a) from the historical evidence, (b) from the Commu- 
nists’ strategic principles and (c) from their political 
ideology and goal. 

The argument, in very abbreviated form, runs like 
this: Violations of the ban on underground testing in- 
volving less than 20 kiloton magnitude are undetectable 
under known methods of evasion and control. Testing of 
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nuclear weapons is indispensable to improving our de- 
fensive position. Our present stockpile of thermonuclear 
weapons may lose their deterrent effect if the Kremlin 
can achieve a technological breakthrough in miniaturiza- 
tion, or by testing and producing reliable anti-missile 
missiles and neutron bombs. The military spokesmen of 
the Kremlin have hinted that they are experimenting in 
this direction and have discussed openly the possibility 
of surprise or pre-emptive attack, If they are successful, 
they will achieve such a preponderance of military power 
that they could confront us with the choice of annihila- 
tion—with no great damage to themselves—or surrender. 
Their history and ideology make it probable that they 
will not abide by any convention if they can violate it 
with impunity. Violations of treaties by the West can be 
detected and denounced because of the existence of an 
independent public opinion. In the Communist world 
there is no equivalent independent public opinion. The 
Kremlin can practically do as it pleases. Since the stakes 
are the highest imaginable—our freedom—it is un- 
reasonable to rely on the Kremlin’s word in any area of 
weapon testing in which, by cheating, it may seriously 
endanger our security. 

One may dispute every step in the argument, but on 
the basis of relevant argument and evidence and not by 
question-begging psychoanalytic mythology. The key 
point in the argument above, and in the insistence that 
all agreements on disarmament be tied to adequate con- 
trols, is distrust of the bona fides of the Soviet regime 
whenever it can violate a treaty without danger to itself. 
Is this distrust an expression of paranoia or of good 
judgment? How can we tell? I suggest somewhat by the 
same logic that we follow in distinguishing between a 
“persecution complex” and persecution. We must begin 
by examining the historical record. 


Lz US FIRST, however, look at the historical record 
of the Quakers and pacifists, like Clarence Pickett, 
and those Socialists in the van of the movement to dis- 
credit the sanity of their critics. They were wrong about 
every major event which concerned the totalitarian 
powers. If we had followed the policy they recommended 
with respect to Adolf Hitler, we would all be dead by 
now. They shouted themselves hoarse predicting that if 
we fought against Fascism, we ourselves would succumb 
to Fascism, just as they now shout that we necessarily will 
lose our freedom if we resist Communism. Some of them 
predicted that the Soviet Union would become a democ- 
racy after the War, or that the generals would remove 
Stalin and take over. They hailed the Geneva Conference 
of 1955 as the promise of a basic turn in Soviet foreign 
policy and were confronted by Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s butcheries in Hungary, which exceeded in horror 
any act of Stalin’s outside Soviet borders. Not all who 
support or lead this group are fanatics without historical 
memories, but I know of none who seems sufficiently 
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aware of the fact that the test of a sane nuclear policy 
is not merely whether it preserves peace but whether it 
preserves freedom, too. 

If we are to characterize the historical judgment of 
these men in terms of our psychological parable, they 
are like psychoanalysts who would have assured Ignace 
Reiss, Leon Trotsky, Mark Rein, Andres Nin and 
numerous other victims of GPU persecution that they 
were really victims of a persecution complex, that they 
were projecting onto Stalin their own secret wishes of 
what they would have liked to do to him. 

The historical record of predictions by those who have 
most consistently distrusted Soviet agreements that are 
not self-enforcing goes back a long way. If we consider 
it from the time of the 1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact, the record 
includes every major violation of agreements and treaties 
from the Atlantic Pact to the promise to withdraw Soviet 
troops from Hungarian soil. This is not to say that the 
Kremlin has never lived up to any treaty. Hitler, too, 
lived up to some treaties. But in the light of history, 
only those who are incapable of learning will refuse to 
acknowledge the colossal stupidity of reliance upon Hit- 
ler’s word, despite his protestations of peace, and of 
the fateful consequences of appeasement in bringing 
about the war it was designed to avoid. The Soviet regime 
has violated far more treaties and agreements than the 
Third Reich ever did. It regards all actions as per- 
missible which extend its power. It has reiterated its 
intention of “burying” the free world. Why, then, is it 
paranoiac to be prudent? The degree of prudence in 
human affairs must be a function of the value of what is 
at stake. If freedom is lost, it is not likely to be rewon. 

I am not saying there are no relevant differences 
between the Nazi and Communist strategies; nor 
that a situation will never arise in which the 
present necessary degree of skepticism of Soviet 
promises may not be moderated. But in the field 
of arms control, this depends precisely upon Soviet 
willingness to accept reasonable controls, especially an 
adequate inspection system. On key issues, however, the 
Kremlin has been adamant, fortified by the hope which 
shines through Khrushchev’s speech of January 6 to a 
general meeting of Communist party organizations in 
Moscow, that “peace fronts” in the West will bring pres- 
sure on Western negotiators to offer greater concessions. 

The rejoinder sometimes made to the historical evi- 
dence of Communist duplicity accuses the Western powers 
of provoking this behavior on the part of the Kremlin, 
and then using it as evidence to justify their distrust. 
We are asked to believe that the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, the stranglehold on Eastern Europe, the 
blockade of Berlin, the invasion of South Korea and 
the rape of Tibet were all precipitated by excessive 
Western distrust of the peaceful and honorable intentions 
of the Soviet Union. One correspondent (Paul Lauter), 
in the January 30 “Dear Editor” column of THE NEw 
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LEADER, beguiled by the views of another psychoanalyti- 
cal expert on foreign affairs (Dr. Jerome Frank), charges 
that our fears have helped turn our enemies precisely into 
what we fear they are. He cites as his annihilatingly con- 
clusive evidence, “vide Cuba.” It is surprising that he 


‘ 


did not add that we turned the simple Chinese “agrarian 
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reformers” into revolutionary Communists of the most 
fanatical variety. Those Americans who like myself 
greeted Fidel Castro’s revolution as a hopeful sign of a 
democratic Cuba, observed to their dismay a consistent 
pattern of dictatorship from the time Castro began revers- 
ing the judgments of the Cuban courts when they dis- 
pleased him. The endemic signs of the Communist pat- 
tern, such as the refusal to hold elections, had nothing 
to do with the attitude of the American Government to 
Cuba. Easy retorts about self-fulfilling prophecies are 
like the charges that U.S. suspicions of Japan provoked 
the Japanese war lords to drop bombs on Pearl Harbor. 
Unless carefully qualified and substantiated by detailed 
evidence, it is a novel way of blaming the victims of 
aggression for what befalls them. 

It is Erich Fromm, however, the fount of much of 
this wisdom, who makes the most egregious rejoinder 
to all the historical evidence of the Communist program 
of world domination, In a letter to the New York Times 
of February 14, he discovers that the Communist aim of 
world domination, forcefully expressed once more in the 
declaration of Communist parties in Moscow last Decem- 
ber, is just a matter of “ritualistic language.” He takes 
President Kennedy to task for accepting these ritualistic 
expressions seriously and for failing to see, despite all 
the talk about the world victory of Communism, that 
both he and Khrushchev are really aiming at the same 
thing: “It seems that both the President and Khrushchev 
are really trying to persuade each other to coexist and 
compete peacefully.” Fromm also maintains that the mis- 
taken view, which misinterprets the ritualistic character 
of statements about world domination for expressions of 
political goal, has been the basis of our foreign policy 
for the last 15 years; apparently even Stalin did not 
mean what he said about the final victory of Com- 
munism. 

The sober truth, however, is that American policy 15 
years ago was, unfortunately, based on no such theory. 
It was based on the view that the Soviet Union would 
live up to its World War II agreements, that it would 
be satisfied with its gains, that it would be reassured by 
the prospective help of its allies and its powerful role 
in the aborning United Nations. When President Truman 
journeyed to Potsdam he went distrustful not of Soviet 
Communism but of British imperialism! He went to im- 
plement President Roosevelt’s trusting policy toward 
Stalin and returned trustingly without even a corridor to 
West Berlin. It was only in the light of painful experience 
of Soviet actions that American policy slowly changed 


to the policy of containment. 








HE HYPOTHESIS that makes the best sense of Soviet 

behavior is that Communist political ideology is not 
a meaningless ritual but a guide to practice which to 
this day neither the American nor British governments 
has properly understood, much to their cost, just as 
earlier neither understood Nazi political ideology. Ide- 
ology, of course, is not everything and many other fac- 
tors enter into the specific decisions of totalitarian 
powers, but of all the multiple factors it has proved to 
be the most weighty single factor. 

I still recall the days when Mein Kampf was dismissed 
as ritualistic rhetoric by hosts of commentators who as- 
sured us that Hitler only wanted to remedy Germany’s 
justified grievances. But how do we determine when a 
set of statements function merely as emotive and ritualis- 
tic expressions and when they guide policy? Again in 
terms of whether or not we can predict the kind of be- 
havior to which they will lead. Immediately after the 
War, the U.S. demobilized precipitately and, except for 
those required to man the occupation zone in Germany, 
completely withdrew its armed forces from Europe. The 
Soviet Union kept fully equipped armies astride a pros- 
trate Europe. (The Tsarist Imperial armies, on the other 
hand, were in Europe several times but always withdrew). 
The U.S. offered the Marshall Plan for the reconstruction 
of all of Europe, including Communist countries. The 
Soviet Union sabotaged the Plan and pillaged the econ- 
omies of the satellite countries instead. When the U.S. 
had an absolute monopoly of atomic weapons, it offered 
to surrender it to an international authority. The offer, 
largely drawn up by scientists eager to abolish all nuclear 
war, was acceptable to all nations. It was vetoed by the 
Kremlin. This was at the time when Bertrand Russell 
was urging that the atomic bombs be used against the 
Soviet Union if it refused to accept the reasonable pro- 
posals of the Acheson-Lilienthal Plan. 

These are only three out of scores of Soviet actions 
(not to mention Soviet intervention in East Berlin, Korea 
and other countries of the world; the existence of the 
Comintern, Cominform and the present “fraternal” as- 
sociation of Communist parties; the repeated threats to 
use rockets, etc.) which can be introduced into evidence 
to determine whether world domination is a guiding 
policy of the Kremlin or just a ritualistic flourish of 
holiday rhetoric. It seems to me that a much better case 
can be made out for the view that “peaceful coexistence,” 
which the West has actually practiced and the Kremlin 
only preached, is the true ritualistic expression of Com- 
munism disguising its real goals. 

Fromm makes another discovery in the December 
declaration of the 81 Communist parties. He cites as a 
significantly new development in Marxism-Leninism the 
statement that today “in a number of capitalist countries 
the working class, headed by its vanguard [the Commu- 
nist party] has the opportunity . . . to unite a majority 
of the people [and] win state power without civil war.” 
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The Communists presumably are now going to act within 
the rules of the democratic game! 

Fromm’s exegesis is as defective as his knowledge of 
Leninist theory and Communist practice. For the “new” 
development is nothing but a description of the way in 
which the Communist party won state power in Czech- 
oslovakia “without civil war” on the basis of a strategy 
and tactics, perfectly compatible with flexible Leninist 
principles, in which chicanery and fraud, domestic terror 
and “pressure from above” (the Ministry of Internal 
Security) and “pressure from below” (the Communist 
party action squads in mass organizations) were key 
elements. 

As I write, I have before me a recently issued docu- 
ment, with a warning introduction by Herbert Morrison, 
which is the text of a brochure by Jan Kozak, Communist 
member of the Czechoslovak National Assembly. It is 
entitled, “How Parliament Can Play a Revolutionary 
Part in the Transition to Socialism and the Role of the 
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Popular Masses.” It describes in blunt and horrifying 
detail how the Communist party is to proceed “to win 
state power without a civil war,” using Czechoslovakia 
as a model and Marxist-Leninist principles as a guide. 
It is a blueprint of how to engineer a coup d’état against 
parliamentary democracy without any cost to the Com- 
munist party. It is éhis procedure to which the December 
declaration refers, and not to the novelties imagined in 
Fromm’s wishful thinking. 

On the international scene, of course, the Kremlin does 
not desire war and never has. It believed that war was 
inevitable because it held that the West would ultimately 
fight the USSR to prevent economic collapse or frustrate 
a Communist revolution. The new development in Com- 
munist doctrine is not, as Fromm states, the sudden dis- 
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covery that revolutions cannot be exported and that the 
USSR can now influence the world by its example. The 
Communists have always said this, even when they were 
training local Communist parties to act as Fifth Col- 
umnists. The new development in Communist doctrine 
is the belief that war is no longer inevitable because 
the free world is too weak to encircle and invade the Com- 
munist world, and that as it grows stronger and stronger 
the capacities of the free world become progressively 
weakened. 

Although war is not inevitable, the Kremlin believes 
it may still break out. Until it becomes so strong that 
resistance to it is hopeless, until it can confront the free 
world with an irresistable ultimatum to surrender or 
strike the final killing blow with impunity, it will avoid 
what it calls “provocations.” It believes that time is on 
its side, that as Khrushchev’s speech shows, the mounting 
hysteria of a nuclear holocaust (absent in the Soviet 
Union) will, with the help of pacifism, erode the will of 
the free world to resist, so that Communism with all its 
terrors will appear as a lesser evil than the threat of war. 

To be sure, one may argue that it is possible that 
Communist theory has no bearing upon Communist prac- 
tice despite the unwearied insistence of Kremlin leaders 
upon the unity of theory and practice. It is possible that 
the millions of copies of the Communist equivalents of 
Mein Kampf, circulated and studied intensively by Com- 
munist members of the world, are no more than prayer 
books. It is possible that if the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization did not exist, Europe would be safe from 
Communist aggression, that if American troops are with- 
drawn from West Germany and South Korea, these 
countries would be unified under freely elected govern- 
ments. It is possible that if the free world disarms uni- 
laterally, the Communists will be shamed into following 
suit. It is possible that the entire history of the Com- 
munist movement has been misunderstood in the West 
and that the notion that Communism is a threat to free- 
dom and to the integrity of the creative mind is an in- 
vention of Red-baiters, arms merchants and Fascist 
troglodytes. But let us return to the text of Fromm’s 
sermon and read what he says about possibilities: 

“Paranoid thinking is satisfied with possibilities; sane 
thinking demands probabilities as well as possibilities. 
Applying this principle to foreign policy, it is striking 
how much of our thinking about Communism follows the 
principle of what is possible rather than what is 
probable.” 

Whose thinking? Certainly not the thinking of those 
who have informed themselves about the relevant evi- 
dence. The historical record to which I have referred 
gives abundant reason for being concerned with the 
probabilities—not only the possibilities—of Communist 
aggression and duplicity. By any genuine standard of 
sanity, it would be monumental stupidity and moral 
irresponsibility, not paranoia, to ignore it. 
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HILE THE struggle quickens 
Wie. the fate of the brown 
man in Laos and the black man 
in the Congo, there are storm sig- 
nals flying across the fields of race 
relations in New York and other 
parts of the country. And the wind 
that blows is a cutting wind of 
hatred. 

In a way, it is remarkable that 
a greater number of embittered 
American Negroes have not broken 
away into extremist groups. Prog- 
ress in lifting the growing Negro 
minority out of the slough of sec- 
citizenship—while —_ con- 
tinuing—has been agonizingly slow. 
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Against the pulsing chaos of new 
nationalism in Asia and Africa, 
fringe groups of Negro Muslims and 
so-called nationalists have stepped 
up their activities in the United 
States. 

Significantly, their themes of 
racial warfare between black and 
white, _ political, 
otherwise, run counter to every- 


economic and 


thing responsible people on both 
sides believe and are trying to 
achieve. What these grubby cults 
are accomplishing is the establish- 
ment of a sort of White Citizens 
Council in reverse. Ironically they 
are doing the white supremacists’ 
work for them because the latter 
can exploit their extremist attitudes 
to discredit the Negro population 
as a whole. 

Recently, for example, in Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, Police Chief James 
C. Kelly testified that he and six 
officers raided a Negro Muslim 
temple because they had proof the 
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White Supremacy in 


By Edward P. Morgan 
self-styled “black supremacy” group 
was subversive. Whether the proof 
stands up or not, the impact of the 
incident can only be negative in 
an atmosphere pervading many 
areas of the South, in which com- 
munication between white and 
Negro communities is already vir- 
tually non-existent. 

Nobody seemed to take these 
pseudo-religious bands of Negroes 
very seriously until the day after 
last Valentine’s Day. It was on 
February 15th that an ugly scene 
of violence erupted in the visitors’ 
gallery at the UN Security Council, 
interrupting a speech of Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson. The demon- 
stration was part of a series of 
obviously organized protests against 
the assassination of Patrice Lumum- 
ba in the Congo. The most stunning 
fact was that, in contrast to the 
Gandhi-like techniques of the suc- 
cessful Montgomery, Alabama, bus 
boycott and the more recent South- 
ern sit-ins, American Negroes were 
ring-leaders of the violence. Subse- 
quent publicity has put the Nation 
of Islam, the Muslim Brotherhood, 
the United African Nationalist 
movement and other such groups 
in the public eye. 

Under a leader named Elijah 
Muhammad, the Islamites espouse 
racial segregation and allegedly 
propagate racial hatred. For this 
and other reasons, the Muslim 
Brotherhood denounces the Muham- 
med movement and contends it is 
not authentically Muslim. There is 
a bewildering collection of smaller 
fringe groups, and some of both 
the large and small organizations 
betray unmistakable signs of anti- 
Semitism. 

Their existence would be of less 
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importance if it were not for two 
broader ramifications of anti-white 
feeling. One is the growing im- 
patience of Negro Americans over 
their inching progress in gaining 
full civil rights, and the other is 
a marked “hate the white man” 
attitude simmering below the sur- 
face in the more turbulent areas of 
Africa. This was one of the findings 
reported by Saturday Evening Post 
editor Stewart Alsop after a tour 
of that continent. 

Such reputable interracial groups 
as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Urban League, 
who have denounced the dissident 
extremists, are caught somewhere in 
the middle, Conceivably a younger, 
intelligently aggressive Negro lead- 
ership may emerge from the sit-in 
movements. The youngsters in- 
volved, mostly serious-minded, edu- 
cated college students, disavowed 
violence and have no known con- 
nection with the black nationalists, 
but they are by no means satisfied 
with the tempo of the activities of 
the NAACP and the Urban League. 

Obviously, if the sit-in leaders 
and the larger reputable Negro 
groups can collaborate more closely 
in their non-violent pursuit of first- 
class citizenship and if the country 
as a whole can be convinced of the 
necessity to quicken Negro prog- 
ress, the threat of the brooding ex- 
tremist outfits should dwindle away. 
But their very existence today is 
a warning. If Negroes can be pro- 
voked into losing their patience, 
nothing would suit the white su- 
premacists better and _ nothing 


would set the cause of interracial 
understanding in this country back 
more severely. 
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Latin America 
Puzzles Washington 


‘Alliance for Progress’ fails to arouse enthusiasm 


By Victor Alba 


WASHINGTON 

IGH-RANKING U.S. government 
a officials are increasingly ex- 
pressing their frustration over Latin 
America. They are frankly surprised 
and disappointed at the indifferent 
reception accorded President Ken- 
nedy’s “Alliance for Progress” pro- 
gram to promote economic and 
social progress below the Rio Grande. 
“Look,” one of them told me, 
“Latin Americans have complained 
for years that America ignores them 
or takes them for granted; they ac- 
cuse Washington of having for dec- 
ades opposed every effort at con- 
tinental unity and social reform. 
Often they were right, but things are 
different now. Latin America was 
the only continent to which Kennedy 
specifically referred in his inaugural 
address, and one of the new Presi- 
dent’s special messages deals with 
the region. Kennedy offered the na- 
tions of Latin America economic aid 
to permit them to start a program 
of genuine reform. Moreover, he 
offered the man-in-the-street some- 
thing which would have seemed un- 
thinkable a few months ago: a warn- 
ing to their governments to initiate 
quickly these reforms and commit 
the ruling classes to accepting them. 
“Despite the fact that Kennedy is 
offering what the Latinos have al- 
ways said they wanted,” my _ in- 
formant went on, “the Latin Ameri- 
can response has been most disil- 
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lusioning. The governments have of- 
fered some polite comments, but have 
taken no responsive action, As for 
the man-in-the-street, it would seem 
as if he doesn’t even know that the 
offers have been made.” 

The present Latin American state 
of mind could lead to new misunder- 
standings between the United States 
and its southern neighbors, induce 
Washington again to neglect intra- 
Hemisphere affairs and add new fuel 
to feed South American grievances. 
If the United States is to avoid fur- 
ther setbacks, it is vitally important 
to understand the causes of the cur- 
rent discontent south of the bor- 
der. 

The effect of past U.S. mistakes in 
Latin America and fear of their 
repetition cannot be erased immedi- 
ately by new promises. Some of the 
consequences of these errors still 
operate to plague inter-American re- 


lations. For example, whenever 














Washington wanted to deal with an 
important hemisphere problem, it did 
so directly, virtually ignoring the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS). Whenever a Latin country 
tried to make the OAS effective, the 
U.S. opposed the move. 

At present, Washington needs the 
OAS to deal with Fidel Castro. But 
it has discovered that’ the organiza- 
tion, in its present condition, would 
fall apart if it were pressed into 
taking action against the Cuban Pre- 
mier. That is why at the San José, 
Costa Rica, conference of foreign 
ministers in August 1960, former 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
did not force the issue and try to 
secure an OAS condemnation of 
Castro. 

The decisions reached a month 
later at the OAS Bogota, Colombia, 
economic conference riled Latin 
Americans. The $500-million U.S. 
offer for social development in the 
Hemisphere was dubbed the “Castro 
Plan” by the more cynical observers. 
“The United States hastily offers us 
money because Castro has made a 
revolution,” they said, and they were 
not far from wrong at the time. 

The motives behind the new Ad- 
ministration’s “Alliance for Prog- 
ress” program are more intelligent 
and its objects more long-range, but 
how can the Latin Americans be con- 
vinced? The task is fundamentally 
one of performance, not propaganda. 
It must be carried out by concrete 
political means and the only political 
instrument available on a continental 
scale is the OAS. The U.S. can help 
make it effective and win for 
it the respect of the Latin American 
people—something that has never 
been tried before—by taking some 
obvious steps: 

1. Appoint a prominent Ameri- 
can, known and respected in Latin 
America, to the OAS. His back- 
ground should be such that Latinos 
would be reassured against the wide- 
spread belief that American policy 
is determined by the oil interests and 
the United Fruit Company. Such a 
figure would compel the Latin Amer- 
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ican governments to appoint dele- 
gates who would command respect 
in their own countries. 

2. Give the OAS the task of co- 
ordinating and promoting economic 
and social development. The U.S. 
cannot directly call upon govern- 
ments to undertake social reform, or 
tell them to direct their investments 
into specific areas, cut their military 
expenditures and reform their fiscal 
systems. But the governments them- 
selves—which are as fearful as Wash- 
ington of the spread of “Castroism” 
—can agree to do these things 
through the OAS. 

3. Give Latin Americans, particu- 
larly the makers of opinion—intellec- 
tuals, journalists, technicians and the 
middle class—the tools to resist 
demagogy and the lure of Soviet 
methods of development. This re- 
quires a long-range program of edu- 
cation which would give Latin Amer- 
icans a realistic view of the problems 
that flow from the need for economic 
development. 

4. Finally, and most important, 
draw up a regional plan for long- 
range economic and social develop- 
ment which would demonstrate that 
American aid is not inspired solely 
by fear of Castro. The plan should 
consider the needs of the North and 
South American economies and _at- 
tempt to relate them. It should try 
to stabilize raw material prices and 
encourage the accumulation of capi- 
tal. 


NFORTUNATELY, the governments 
U:: Latin America, with one or 
two exceptions, are ill-disposed to 
programs of reform. Although Castro 
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frightens them, they reflect the blind- 
ness of the classes they represent. 
True, the politicians can read the 
handwriting on the wall: They know 
that social reform cannot be stopped 
and that they will be succeeded by 
revolutionary regimes of democratic 
nationalists or leftist demagogues. 
They know that military dictator- 
ships only make change more violent 
when it comes. But to see this clearly 
is one thing; to be able to do some- 
thing about it is another. Latin 
American governments are essential- 
ly upper-class, slow to move and 
without imagination. They are un- 
able themselves to embark on pro- 
grams that they know are inevitable. 

Significantly, the only important 
response to Kennedy’s program came 
from the leaders of the nationalistic 
revolutionary democratic _ parties: 
Democratic Action in Venezuela, the 
People’s Party (Apra) in Peru and 
the National Liberation Party in 





ACHIEVEMENT 


This much we must say for Castro: 


He has done what it seemed no one could, 


Having managed, by dint of great effort, 


To make Batista look good. 


—Richard Armour 











Costa Rica. These middle-class par- 
ties, which are supported by a large 
part of the working and peasant 
classes, favor reform and are the only 
kind of Latin American political 
groups capable of carrying it out. 
Where such parties exist, the Com- 
munists have been unable to win 
over the masses and are forced to 
work through front organizations. 

Washington should abandon the 
idea that $500 million can make the 
governments of Latin America take 
action against Castro. The majority 
of them would like to see Castro fall 
and some want open or covert Ameri- 
can intervention; but, except for 
some dictatorships that think they 
can buy Washington’s support, they 
would never compromise themselves 
by admitting this to anyone. Further- 
more, the governments and people of 
Latin America will refuse to con- 
sider any moves against Castro until 
Washington helps oust Dominican 
dictator Rafael Trujillo from power. 
They have had to endure Trujillo 
for 31 years; the U.S. has endured 
Castro for only two. 

The United States can never, | 
believe, be liked by Latin Americans. 
But it can be respected if President 
Kennedy says frankly to the people 
of the Hemisphere: “The United 
States, a middle-class nation, believes 
it our best interest to promote the 
growth of that class in Latin America 
and to encourage industrialization 
and agrarian reform. We are con- 
vinced this would promote stability 
and prosperity. The most liberal and 
creative forces on the continent agree 
with this program. Cooperation be- 
tween us is not, therefore, an act of 
generosity on our part but a neces- 
sity born of our common interests.” 

The frustrations now being ex- 
pressed in Washington may lead to 
a gradual abandonment of the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s Latin Ameri- 
can policy. But this would be a grave 
error. For without active and in- 
telligent U.S. 
America can never free itself either 
from the oligarchy of the past or 
the demagogy of the present. 
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Sino-Soviet conflict reaches new stage in underdeveloped countries 


China’s Threat to Russia 


By Donald S. Zagoria 


QO: THE MANY complex currents agitating the Sino- 
Soviet alliance, none is potentially more significant, 
or more fraught with implications for Western policy, 
than the thinly veiled struggle now unfolding between 
the two Communist giants for hegemony in the under- 
developed parts of the world. The struggle has been in 
progress for more than three years and still remains un- 
resolved. [t has manifested itself in three forms: a dis- 
pute over strategy and tactics for the so-called “national 
liberation movements” in colonial areas; active compe- 
tition for favor and influence among the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Asia and Africa, as well as among 
the countries of Latin America; and a budding rivalry 
for control of the local Communist movements in all these 
areas. 

While it would admittedly be premature to see in these 
developments an imminent polarization of world Com- 
munist leadership in two rival centers, one for the de- 
veloped areas and the other for the underdeveloped sec- 
tors of the world, the potential for such a division is 
unmistakable. There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that China regards itself as the appointed leader 
of the revolutionary movement throughout the under- 
developed world and considers its own revolutionary ex- 
perience and pattern of “Socialist construction” more 
suitable models for these areas than the experience and 
example of the Soviet Union. There is evidence, also, that 
the Peking leaders are perturbed by what they regard 
asa softening of the revolutionary militancy of their 
Soviet ally; that they fear that Moscow’s gradualist. 
“right” strategy in the colonial and emergent areas is 
unnecessarily retarding Communist gains there and could, 
in the long run, lead to a stalemate for the Communist 
movement as a whole. Finally, there are evidences of 
Chinese belief that Moscow, in planning worldwide Com- 
munist strategy, is putting Soviet objectives ahead of 
those of Communist China; that the USSR is failing in 
the fulfillment of its “proletarian internationalist” obli- 
gations to render unequivocal support to the national 
liberation movements, as well as to Communist bloc 
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countries engaged in active disputes with the West; and 
that the Soviet Union, as the first country of Socialism, 
should share its resources more generously with the less 
advanced countries in the bloc. 

Despite these points of friction, it must be emphatically 
stated at the outset that the Sino-Soviet relationship in 
underdeveloped areas, as elsewhere, continues to be 
marked by a powerful if not overriding community of 
ideology and mutual hostility to the West. The two 
partners share a common view of the historical processes 
and socio-economic forces at work in these areas: They 
both see the same sharpening of tensions between the 
developed “imperialist” nations and their former or pres- 
ent colonies. They also see the same enemy standing in 
the way of a succession of revolutionary phases: the na- 
tional, the “democratic” and, finally, the “Socialist” revo- 
lution to be led by the local Communist parties and re- 
sulting in the establishment of Communist dictatorships. 
These binding elements temper and constrict the struggle 
between the two partners, but they do not eliminate it. 

The controversy over strategy in underdeveloped areas 
is a critical part of the larger debate which Moscow and 
Peking have been waging since 1957 over world-wide 
Communist strategy and tactics. This debate originated 
in divergent evaluations of the degree to which Soviet 
advances in weapons development in the fall of 1957 
altered the East-West balance of power in favor of the 
Communist bloc. The essence of the Chinese view was 
that these advances gave the bloc a decisive strategic 
superiority which, combined with its growing economic 
power, dictated a more militant and revolutionary world- 
wide Communist posture accepting the risk of local wars 
with the West. Such wars, the Chinese contended, were 
“inevitable” in any event, since the West would intervene 
to maintain or restore the status quo in the Middle East. 
Africa, Asia or Latin America, and the Communist bloc 
would be obligated to support the anti-Western govern- 
ments or “liberation movements.” But this sort of Com- 
munist “brinksmanship,” Peking argued, would involve 
only a minimal risk of global nuclear war because the 
West, fully aware of Soviet strategic superiority and the 
rapid deterioration of its own position, would have no 
alternative but to accept local defeats. 

The Russians apparently differed with the Chinese on 
the extent to which the East-West strategic balance had 
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been altered, and they certainly differed with them on 
the policy implications. No Soviet leader or authoritative 
journal ever endorsed or even commented on Communist 
party chief Mao Tse-tung’s much-publicized slogan, “the 
East wind prevails over the West wind,” or on Peking’s 
boasts that “the forces of Socialism are overwhelmingly 
superior to those of imperialism.” The more cautiously 
qualified language used by the Soviets suggested recogni- 
tion that their military lead might not be permanent, that 
in any case Western military and economic strength was 
still formidable, and therefore that the strategy advo- 
cated by Mao was too risky. Since the West would be 
deterred—perhaps even more than the USSR-—by the 
obvious risks of a general nuclear war, Communism could 
triumph, albeit more slowly, by following a gradualist 
strategy. This strategy, with Soviet deterrent power as a 
backdrop, would be keyed to the maximum exploitation 
of the growing economic might of the USSR and of na- 
tionalist and neutralist sentiment in various parts of the 
world. 

With specific regard to Communist strategy in colonial 
areas, the Chinese have been much more pessimistic than 
the Russians—particularly since 1959—about the chances 
of making gains peacefully. Adhering to the traditional 
Leninist-Stalinist view that colonial areas can emancipate 
themselves from imperialist rule only by resort to vio- 
lence, Peking has stressed the importance of “wars of 
national liberation” (e.g., as in Algeria) and the “duty” 
of the Communist bloc to aid and support the liberation 
struggles even at the risk of involvement in local wars 
with the Western powers. As for the ex-colonies already 
enjoying independence, the Chinese have strongly im- 
plied that there is slight possibility of advancing Com- 
munist aims through the existing “national bourgeois” 
leaderships in these countries, and that the most effective 
means of moving the revolution forward lies in encourag- 
ing “armed struggle” by the local Communist movements, 
leading to civil war. Peking has also advocated local mili- 
tary responses by the Communist bloc in the event that 
such action results in Western military intervention, 

Moscow, on the other hand, seems to regard increasing 
Soviet economic power—and not armed violence—as 
the key to long-range Communist strategy in these areas. 
The Russians have been cautious in their support of wars 
of national liberation and have minimized the need for 
local “armed struggle.”” They have generally been more 
optimistic than the Chinese about the practical value of 
continuing to exploit the “national bourgeois” govern- 
ments, and they have emphasized Soviet might as a 
deterrent to Western military intervention. 


HE CENTRAL issue in this strategy debate has been 
5 of timing. The controversy over cooperation 
with bourgeois nationalism has never turned on whether 
to form temporary alliances with it, but on when to form 
them and, more important, when to end’ them. The 
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Chinese seem to fear that time is not necessarily on the 
Communist side in all colonial and politically emergent 
areas; that the “liberation” movements may falter or be 
retarded without strong bloc support; and that the newly 
independent governments may stabilize themselves and 
eventually gravitate back into the Western camp unless 
increased pressure is put upon them. These apprehensions, 
coupled with a more sanguine view than Moscow’s of the 
dangers of a global nuclear war, have led the Chinese to 
advocate a return to “Left” strategy: They have, in fact, 
revived Trotsky’s theory of “permanent revolution” and 
applied it to the “colonial” areas. The Russians, on the 
other hand, appear genuinely convinced that time is 
working to the Communists’ advantage, that in the long 
run the economic race with the West will be decisive, and 
that it is needless to assume the risks inherent in a more 
aggressive strategy. 

To define the central issue as one of timing is not 
simply to say that the Chinese insist upon, while the 
Russians oppose, immediate action to foment liberation 
wars or revolutionary assaults on national bourgeois 
governments. The issue of timing is actually far more 
complex, hinging upon questions of how much support 
can be given to “just” wars of liberation without mar- 
ring current Soviet diplomatic objectives and incurring 
the risk of war with the West; how much pressure can 
and should be exerted by local Communist movements 
on particular nationalist governments and parties at a 
particular time; to what extent ultimate Communist goals 
should be subordinated to the tactical exigencies of alli- 
ance with the nationalists and up to what point the latter 
should be allowed to lead the revolution in its early 
stages. 

With regard to this last question, the Russians and 
Chinese have stated sharply opposed views. The Chinese 
reject the Soviet thesis that hegemony can be entrusted 
to the national bourgeoisie in the post-liberation “demo- 
cratic” phase of the revolution. The “key” to insuring a 
rapid, uninterrupted transition to the Socialist revolu- 
tion, said Chinese leader Liu Shao-ch’i in 1959, “is the 
firm grasping of hegemony in the democratic revolution 
by the proletariat through the Communist party.” (Italics 
supplied—Ed.) In apparent reply to such views, the dean 
of Soviet experts on the “East,” Y. Zhukov, cited Lenin’s 
declaration that “at the beginning of any national move- 
ment,” not the Communists but “the bourgeoisie assumes 
the role of hegemony.” (Italics supplied—Ed.) Zhukov 
argued that the “main task” in many Asian and African 
countries for a “comparatively long period” would be the 
struggle not against capitalism (i.e., the bourgeoisie) but 
against medieval remnants (i.e., the landlords). Hence, 
there was a basis for “lengthy cooperation” between the 
workers and the “progressive” segment of the national 
bourgeoisie; the day of reckoning could be deferred. 

The Chinese position is evidently inspired by appre- 
hension that if the nationalist parties are permitted to 
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command the democratic revolution, local Communist 
chances of gaining power will be deferred and could 
even be lost entirely. Recollection of the disastrous out- 
come of the Chinese Party’s own “Right” strategy of 
collaboration with the Kuomintang in the 1920s 
strengthens Peking’s fears that the nationalist parties— 
once in firm political control—may turn against and 
crush the local Communists. The strategic implications 
of this Chinese view are obvious. In the as yet unliberated 
countries of Africa, for example, it means that the Com- 
munists must seek to win the leading role in the “na- 
tional” revolutionary movements; and where political 
independence has already been won under bourgeois 
nationalist leadership, it implies that the Communists 
must seek to displace the nationalists at the helm of the 
revolution’s further phases. 

High on the list of Chinese objections to the present 
Soviet strategy is the charge that the Russians are not 
giving sufficient support to revolutionary nationalist 
movements engaged in wars of colonial liberation. Al- 
geria is an obvious case in point. Although the Russians, 
apparently bending before Chinese pressure since the col- 
lapse of the summit, have moved toward an ambiguous 
de facto recognition of the Algerian National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN), it is nonetheless remarkable that they 
have done so little to aid this classical colonial rebellion. 
At the January 1959 Sino-Soviet conference in Moscow, 
one Chinese representative expressed an annoyance that 
was typical of numerous Chinese statements on this issue, 
when he warned: “Not to express sympathy with and 
give assistance to the peoples of countries which are the 
victims of imperialist aggression and are fighting heroi- 
cally to win and preserve their national independence, 
means to lack a sincere desire for the preservation and 
strengthening of peace.” 

The Moscow declaration of December 1960 deferred 
to the Chinese viewpoint in calling it a Communist “duty” 
to render the “fullest moral and material assistance” to 
“peoples fighting to free themselves from imperialist and 
colonial tyranny.”” But while the Chinese explicitly inter- 
preted this afterward as a commitment to support not 
only political but also armed struggles of colonial eman- 
cipation, East German Party Secretary Walter Ulbricht, 
undoubtedly speaking for Moscow, flatly reaffirmed that 
“we are opposed to colonial wars.” 

No one with any sense of history would maintain, of 
course, that Moscow has permanently renounced armed 
struggle as a means of seizing power. But in adjusting 
its strategy to the themonuclear era, it has—for strategic 
reasons—put overwhelming stress on political and eco- 
nomic forms of struggle for the foreseeable future. This 
emphasis seems to be motivated by fear that civil war in 
any crucially contested area may confront the USSR 
with a choice between two equally distasteful alternatives: 
either to take sides with the Communist or pro-Com- 
munist group, thus risking Western intervention and a 
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local war, or to stand passively by while the armed up- 
rising is crushed, 

Peking has strongly assailed such an assignment of 
priority to diplomacy and non-violent struggle, standing 
firm on Lenin’s prediction that revolutionary violence 
will be necessary in a majority of cases because no ruling 
class ever gives way without a struggle. The Chinese do 
not, of course, argue that revolutionary violence is the 
only means of advancing the Socialist revolution. They 
appear to believe, however, that a peaceful transition to 
power is possible only in the rare circumstances when 
“in a given country a certain local political power is al- 
ready encircled by revolutionary forces, or when in the 





world a certain capitalist country is already encircled by 
Socialism.” The Moscow Declaration of last December 
represents in this case, as in others, an attempt to smooth 
over Sino-Soviet differences. On the one hand, it cites 
the classic Communist “theoretical” justification for vio- 
lence—namely, that “Leninism teaches, and experience 
confirms, that the ruling classes never relinquish power 
voluntarily.” On the other hand, it asserts that “the 
Marxist-Leninist party seeks to achieve the Socialist revo- 
lution by peaceful means.” 

Not only do the Chinese urge increased emphasis on 
local armed struggle in the colonial areas, but they also 
urge armed responses to any Western military interven- 
tion in these areas. In Peking’s view, the very fact that 
Soviet military might deters the Western powers from 
contemplating global war makes it all the more likely 
that they will undertake “last-gasp” local wars, parti- 
cularly in the colonial areas. This contrasts sharply with 
the USSR’s position that its deterrent power discourages 
Western intervention anywhere, and that local wars are 
therefore becoming less rather than more likely. Thus, 
the Soviet theoretical journal Kommunist wrote in late 
1960 that it is “really possible to prevent the interference 
of world reaction in the course of a revolution, at least 
in the form of open intervention.” A concrete test of the 
divergent Sino-Soviet positions on this issue was pro- 
vided by the dispatch of U.S. and British troops to 
Lebanon and Jordan in the summer of 1958, following 
the Iraqi coup of July which brought General Abdul 
Karim Kassim to power. The Anglo-American action 
posed a crucial dilemma for Khrushchev: to use force, if 








necessary, to keep Kassim’s revolutionary regime in 
power, or to back away in the face of American interven- 
tion in a critical area, Khrushchev sought to escape this 
dilemma by issuing an appeal for an emergency summit 
meeting at the United Nations. Official Soviet statements 
between July 15-23 stressed the necessity of urgent and 
vigorous international measures to curb the Western “ag- 
gression.” Although the specter of unilateral Soviet mili- 
tary intervention was raised, there was every indication 
that Russia was not prepared to intervene militarily. 

The Chinese gave numerous indications, both during 
the critical period of? July 15-23 and well into the fall 
of 1958, that they disapproved of Khrushchev’s tactics 
and favored a vigorous military response to the Western 
intervention. Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) editorials 
on July 21-22 did not endorse Khrushchev’s July 19 
emergency appeal for a summit meeting. The second 
editorial also stated that the West was making sport of 
the UN charter “without meeting counterblows.” and 
seemed to suggest outside contributions of arms and 
“volunteer armies,” presumably by the Soviet bloc. to 
protect the Iraqi government and drive the Americans 
from Lebanon. 

There is little doubt that Khrushchev’s hurried visit 
to Peking on July 21 was at least partially concerned 
with the Middle East crisis and how to resolve it. Within 
five days following his departure for Moscow, Jen-min 
jih-pao carried two editorials which again implicitly re- 
buked the Soviet leader for his mild response to the 
American-British intervention. On August 8, for example, 
the paper declared: “Some soft-hearted advocates of 
peace naively believe that in order to relax tension at all 
costs the enemy must not be provoked . . . Some ground- 
lessly conclude that peace can be gained only where there 
is no armed resistance against the attacks of the im- 
perialists and colonialists. . . .” 

The Chinese editorials need only be compared with 
those which appeared in Pravda on August 5-6, soon 
after the Mao-Khrushchev meeting. The Soviet Party 
organ stressed the deterrent power of the USSR and 
plainly implied that the Soviet posture 
war—had forestalled Western intervention in Iraq itself, 
and would soon induce the withdrawal of U.S. and British 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan, 
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A KEY ELEMENT in current Soviet world strategy is 
the increasing use of economic aid as a means 
of weaning the newly independent and uncommitted 
countries away from Western economic influence and 
thus inducing tendencies toward political neutralism and 
eventual alignment with the “Socialist camp.” As the 
British economist Alec Nove has suggested, the Soviet 
leadership appears to believe that in the long run the 
uncommitted countries will gravitate toward the Com- 


munist world because “an economically mighty bloc 


will be far better equipped to supply the needs of the 
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underdeveloped world, to outbid the West, and to dis. 
organize ‘capitalist?’ markets at will.” 

On the other hand, there have been intimations that 
the Peking leadership takes a jaundiced view of Soviet 
at least 





aid to the new and underdeveloped countries 
on the scale on which it has been extended. There are 
three plausible motivations for this attitude: (1) The 
Chinese may believe that extensive Soviet assistance to 
the existing bourgeois nationalist regimes will impede 
rather than hasten the “Socialist revolution.” (2) They 
may also believe that, since Communist China lacks 
the resources to match the Soviet aid effort, it is placed 
at a serious disadvantage in competing with the Soviet 
Union for favor and influence. (3) Finally, they might 
understandably feel that the less advanced countries 
within the Communist bloc, including China, ought to 
be given prior claim to Soviet assistance. 

Several occurrences last year brought this submerged 
conflict to the surface. Perhaps the most revealing was 
an incident that took place during Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan’s visit to Iraq in April 1960. 
At a press conference held by Mikoyan, a Chinese cor- 
respondent bluntly asked the Soviet leader: “What is 
the Soviet position on the question of developing the 
national economy of the Afro-Asian countries, and how 
does it differ from the Western position on this question? 
Mikoyan’s reply made it evident that he took the ques- 
tion as a provocation: “I can assure the New China 
News Agency representative that our position on the 
question is just as favorable for the Afro-Asian peoples 
who are building their national economy as the position 
of the Chinese People’s Republic Government. We do not 
regard these countries as raw material appendages of 
industrially developed countries, as spheres of influence 
or of capital investment.” 

Potentially the most significant aspect of Sino-Soviet 
conflict in underdeveloped areas is the incipient struggle 
for power between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions 
in the Communist parties of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In some of the older Asian parties, it is true, 
there have long been divisions between “Right” elements 
which wanted to postpone the showdown with bourgeois 
nationalism and “Left” elements which sought to hasten 
it. But as long as Moscow remained the sole and un- 
disputed voice of world Communist authority, such fac- 
tionalism was relatively innocuous. What makes the 
present Left-wing splits in some Communist parties 0 
portentous is the fact that the “Leftists” now can and do 
find an ideological rallying point in Peking. So long 
as the Russians and Chinese continue to vie for influence 
and to disagree on strategy, such intra-party factionalism 
cannot be quelled; and if either of the opposing factions 
manages to wrest control from the other in one or more 
of these divided parties, the effect can only be to ag 
gravate the strains on the Sino-Soviet axis. 

The split in the Indian Communist party, for example, 
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has received wide publicity in the Western press. The 
“Left,” pro-Chinese faction, led by B. T. Ranadive, has 
its strength concentrated largely in West Bengal, Andhra 
and the Punjab; the “Right,” pro-Soviet group, led by 
Ajoy Ghosh and S. A. Dange, seems to hold a tenuous 
majority among the party rank-and-file; and there is 
still a third group, led by former Kerala Premier E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad, which has sought to remain neutral. 
The seriousness of the split was evidenced in May 1960 
by Ghosh’s temporary withdrawal as party leader in favor 
of Namboodiripad. 

Generally speaking, the Ranadive group would like 
to lead the Indian party in a more or less open revolt 
against Nehru and the Congress party. While this would 
probably not mean an actual, immediate attempt to seize 
power, it would certainly involve a greater resort to 
strikes and direct action tactics. The Leftists are critical 
of the party’s failure in Kerala, where the Communists 





gained and then lost local Government control by elec- 
toral processes, and are skeptical of Khrushchev’s whole 
thesis of parliamentary take-over. They are also blatantly 
pro-Chinese on the border question. According to a com- 
petent Indian observer, Ranadive is in close contact with 
the Chinese Communists and transmits their influence 
to the party. The Rightists, while conceding the increasing 
domestic conservatism of the Congress party, point to 
Nehru’s neutralist foreign policy and argue that the 
“Right” strategy needs more time to come to fruition. 

Sino-Soviet conflicts have also produced reverberations 
in Latin America and Africa. There is some indication 
of an incipient Left-Right split in the Cuban Communist 
party over an issue which has been a major bone of 
contention between Moscow and Peking: how fast to 
move the revolution forward. At a party congress held 
in Havana last August, party leader Blas Roca refrained 
from mentioning the ultimate “Socialist” goals of the 
Cuban revolution and stressed instead its anti-imperialist 
and anti-latifundist objectives. However, another speaker, 
Anibal Escalante, put noticeably greater stress on the 
future stages of the revolution. As the Cuban revolution 
moves forward, it seems likely that Sino-Soviet and local 
intra-party differences over timing will arise. 

With regard to the Congo, recent Chinese statements 
have voiced implied criticism of the Soviet support given 
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in July 1960 to the UN Security Council resolution 
authorizing the dispatch of a UN force to the Congo. 
At the time the resolution was under consideration, 
Soviet propaganda was assailing the UN for procrastina- 
tion and for not taking firmer action, while the Chinese 
were taking a quite different tack, accusing the UN of 
being a U.S.-controlled vehicle for armed intervention. 
Commenting on the subsequent course of events in the 
Congo, Chinese newspaper editorials in late November 
observed with scarcely veiled contempt that “naive peo- 
ple” who “more than four months ago” believed that 
the United Nations could help the Congolese people were 
now becoming “fewer and fewer.” 

Nor is Peking laggard in competing with the Russians 
for influence in Africa. The sheer scope of Chinese 
political, economic and ideological overtures to the 
emergent African states is impressive. One Western ob- 
server reports that of more than 800 foreign groups 
which travelled to China in 1959 alone, 270 were from 
Africa—and this figure undoubtedly increased in 1960. 
Peking radio now broadcasts more extensively to sub- 
Saharan Africa than Moscow does. At the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference, held in Conakry in April 1960. 
the Chinese delegation was the largest and most active. 
overshadowing the delegation of the USSR. 

The Chinese, significantly, are wooing the most radical 
African leaders. In May 1960, for example, they played 
host to Odhiambo Okello, from Kenya, whose militancy 
led him to an open break with the more responsible na- 
tionalist leaders in that British colony. Since Peking’s 
unconcealed cultivation of the most militant African na- 
tionalists actually prejudices its chances of winning the 
favor of the more conservative African governments and 
leaders, its pursuit of this policy seems indicative of a 
willingness to accept temporary sacrifices for the sake 
of hastening the eventual Communist take-over. 

Chinese propaganda aimed at Africa constantly pledges 
complete support of the African peoples’ fight against 
imperialism and emphasizes the Chinese example as a 
guide for conducting the liberation struggle. It is quite 
probable that the Chinese are distributing money, propa- 
ganda literature and guerrilla warfare handbooks in 
many key areas of Africa. According to some press re- 
ports, the Chinese Communists have granted between 4 
and 5.5 million dollars in credits to the Algerian rebels 
and are said to be providing military instructors to help 
train the FLN army. 

There has already been a direct clash between repre- 
sentatives of Moscow and Peking over African strategy. 
At the April Conakry conference, the Soviet and Chinese 
delegates openly collided over the terms of an economic 
resolution. The Chinese vigorously opposed a Soviet- 
approved draft which stated that economic development 
would be speeded up if the cold war were ended, arguing 
that such a statement in the resolution would only create 
the illusion among the Afro-Asian peoples that the im- 
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perialists really believed in economic development, dis- 
armament and peace. According to the Indian secretary 
of the conference, the Chinese attitude surprised every- 
body, “especially the Soviet delegate.” 

In trying to assess the future course of Sino-Soviet 
relations in underdeveloped areas, it may be helpful to 
pose two questions: First, what do the Chinese Com- 
munists want from their Soviet ally at the present stage? 
Second, how successful have they been, and are they 
likely to be, in pressing their demands? 

The Chinese are apparently trying to pressure Moscow 
into giving Peking an equal share in the leadership of 
world Communism, and more particularly of the revolu- 
tion in the underdeveloped countries. They can hardly 
aspire at present to replace the Soviet leadership in com- 
mand of the whole world Communist movement—if only 
because they know that they are not yet sufficiently power- 
ful to claim such a role. For the moment, it would proba- 
bly satisfy their demands if Moscow would begin treating 
Peking as a genuinely equal partner, This would mean 
that the Soviet leadership would take no major initiative 
in the cold war with the West without prior consultation 
with the Chinese: Khrushchev would no longer go to 
Washington before going to Peking, as he did in 1959. 
It would also mean that Moscow would give much greater 
weight to Chinese views in formulating both Soviet and 
world-wide Communist strategy; and, above all, that 
Peking would have an equal voice in deciding strategy 
for colonial and underdeveloped areas. 

Some recent Soviet actions on the international front 
—such as the de facto recognition of the FLN in Algeria 
—would appear to indicate concessions by Moscow to the 
pressures from Peking. But the fact that the Russians 
have shifted just far enough to the “Left” to undercut 
Chinese objections does not mean that they are disposed 
quietly to hand over the keys of the Afro-Asian revolu- 
tion to Peking. For one thing, to do so would ‘be to sur- 
render to the Chinese hegemony over the future Com- 
munist empire in the “East” which each of the two 
partners envisions as within its grasp. For another, it 
would mean sacrificing any Soviet hopes of “doing busi- 
ness” with the new administration in Washington. Last 
but not least, it would mean assuming risks of global 
war that the Soviet leadership does not appear disposed 
to take. 

In the final analysis, it seems likely that these two last 
factors, in particular, will impose limitations on Soviet 
policy which will be unacceptable to Peking. In places 
like Laos and the Congo, the Russians undoubtedly will 
continue to take maximum advantage of any oppor- 
tunities to advance Communist aims, but will back down 
when there is a risk of military confrontation with the 
West. Because they still believe, in spite of last year’s 
summit fiasco, that gains can be made through summitry, 
the Soviets will probably continue to adjust their strategy 
in the colonial and underdeveloped areas to the higher 
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demands of Russian diplomacy, Under these conditions, 
the Chinese Communists can be expected to go on pur. 
suing their own independent strategy in these areas, 
seeking to persuade Asian, African, and Latin American 
revolutionaries that their just causes are being needlessly 
subordinated to the interests of a mistaken Soviet foreign 
policy and an increasingly affluent Soviet society. 

The Sino-Soviet struggle for hegemony in the colonial 
and underdeveloped world can therefore be expected 
to continue. Its outcome may well depend not so much 
on whose views prevail on this or that substantive issue 
as on who succeeds in winning control of the local Com- 
munist movements in the areas of competition. It appears 
that there will be an intensification and widening of the 
power struggle between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese fac- 
tions that is already gathering momentum in the Indian 
and other local Communist parties. 

In this struggle Peking would seem to have certain 
advantages over the Russians. One reason for the Soviet 
concessions to the Chinese at the November-December 
Communist conference may have been Moscow’s realiza- 
tion that many Communists in Asian, African and Latin 
American countries are more attracted by Peking’s mili- 
tant revolutionary strategy, offering as it does at least 
the promise of quick Communist accession to power, 
than by the Soviet gradualist line, which would defer 
that goal until such time as the USSR has triumphed in 
the economic race against the West. Indeed, it would 
seem that the only wholehearted supporters of the Rus- 
sians in their quarrel with the Chinese have been the 
European Communist parties. Communists in the colonial 
and underdeveloped world generally are beginning to 
look to Peking for guidance and support, and if they 
are doing so now when the Soviets still enjoy a pre- 
ponderance of power in the international Communist 
movement as a whole, what will be the situation in the 
coming years as Communist China’s power increases? 

Khrushchev thus finds himself on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. If he elects to continue his present policies, he risks 
forfeiting to his Chinese ally the allegiance of the Com- 
munist movements in the colonial and underdeveloped 
areas. If, on the other hand, he moves much farther to- 
ward the Chinese revolutionary strategy, he must forfeit 
his hopes of achieving Communist world supremacy 
peacefully—a project on which he has staked his reputa- 
tion. 

In the long run, it seems very likely—as Chinese Vice 
Premier Chen Yi has already suggested—that the 
Marxist-Leninist flower will develop Soviet and Chinese 
petals; that there will be two centers of Communist 
leadership, with Moscow directing the Western branch 
of the faith, and Peking the Eastern. How long this 
process will take, and whether a “division of labor” can 
function within a friendly and at least ideologically co- 


hesive framework, only time and future developments 
can tell. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


| met murder on the way 

He had a mask like Castlereagh 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim; 
Seven bloodhounds followed him. 


HESE BITTER OPENING lines of 

T Shelley’ “The Mask of Anarchy” 
irresistibly came to me when the 
body of the dismissed United Na- 
tions official, Paul Bang-Jensen, was 
found in a park in Queens on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1959, with a bul- 
let through his head. Whether this 
Dane—who gave up his career rather 
than surrender to the doubtful keep- 
ing of UN security a list of Hun- 
garians who had given him their 
testimony on the understanding that 
no one but him should know their 
names—committed suicide, as_ is 
probable, or was murdered, as is not 
impossible, he was certainly a mar- 
tyr to his own high sense of honor. 
He was also a victim of the unimagi- 
native UN bureaucracy which not 
only hounded him out of his job, 
but set in motion rumors derogatory 
to his character and mental balance. 
Bang-Jensen was the moving spirit 
in preparing the report on the Hun- 
garian revolt that was about the 
only service the UN rendered to the 
brave Hungarian people. He did not 
see eye to eye with his chief, an 


Englishman named Jordan, and 
found much to criticize, on the 


grounds of factual accuracy, in the 
first drafts of the report. The break- 
ing point came on the issue of sur- 
rendering the names of 81 Hun- 
garians who had testified on Bang- 
Jensen’s assurance that they would 
temain anonymous. This was a 
natural and entirely legitimate re- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Martyrdom of 
Paul Bang-Jensen 





quest, in view of the danger of ruth- 
less reprisals against members of 
their families still in Hungary. 

Finally, a common-sense solution 
was found. The list of names was 
burned, in the presence of a security 
officer, on the roof of the UN head- 
quarters. But Bang-Jensen meanwhile 
had made himself unpopular with 
many potent UN bureaucrats; he was 
dismissed from service and his ap- 
peals for reconsideration were de- 
nied. 

It is not easy for a middle-aged 
foreigner with a specialized back- 
ground of service in diplomacy and 
international civil service to find em- 
ployment suitable to his interests and 
capacities. This was especially true 
because character defamation played 
a considerable part in the campaign 
to get rid of Bang-Jensen. Although 
he finally established a connection 
with the international relief organi- 
zation, CARE, as a consultant, he 
could not escape the feeling that his 
abilities were being wasted. 

On the Monday before Thanks- 
giving, Bang-Jensen, a man devoted 
to his wife and five children, left his 
home for his CARE office. He was 
not seen alive, so far as is known, 
after that time. His body was only 
discovered Thursday morning; it was 
apparently not in the Queens park 
as late as Wednesday afternoon. 
Suicide as a result of depression is 
the opinion of most of his friends 
and many of those concerned with 
the case. Yet there are unexplained 
circumstances. Bang-Jensen had once 
assured his wife he would never com- 
mit suicide. The lapse of time, dur- 
ing which no one seems to have seen 


him, is puzzling. He could conceiv- 
ably have been shot or forced to 
commit suicide elsewhere, and his 
corpse deposited in the park. 

We now have a book on the Bang- 
Jensen tragedy—Betrayal at the 
UN: The Story of Paul Bang-Jensen, 
by DeWitt Copp and Marshall Peck. 
(Devin-Adair, $4.75). Although 
Copp and Peck are designated as the 
authors, the book is written in first 


person style, with the reporters 
identified as “Peter Marshall.” 
Although the subject certainly 


called for an airing and most of the 
available facts are here, it must be 
said with regret that this is not nearly 
as good a book as it could and 
should have been. It is written in 
the cheapest kind of gaudy journal- 
ese; instead of an orderly marshal- 
ling of facts, “Peter Marshall” offers 
a series of high-powered reporting 
adventures, with minute descriptions 
of the looks, manners and general 
trustworthiness of the people con- 
cerned. The net result is confusing. 

There are references to rumors 
that Bang-Jensen had _ established 
contact with a Soviet UN official who 
was thinking of defection; but indis- 
putable proof of this is lacking. But 
motivation for murder, assuming 
that a murder could have been ar- 
ranged in the guise of an apparent 
suicide, is lacking. And the essential 
tragedy of the Bang-Jensen case—a 
courageous man giving up his career 
and finally losing his life on an issue 
of moral principle—is obscured by 
the reportorial hoopla. 

Fortunately, the book includes in 
its appendices a vigorous letter ad- 
dressed by Arthur G. McDowell of 
the Upholsterers’ Union, an active 
figure in the Council Against Com- 
munist Aggression, to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. The letter went unan- 
swered, but could well be studied 
by those who wish to understand 
why, in McDowell’s 
the summer of 1958 I found the in- 
justice to Bang-Jensen compounding 
the felony of all our cowardice, weak- 
ness and double thinking and talking 


words, “In 


on the Hungarian issue.” 
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Space-Yeasayers Vs. Space-Naysayers 


Man in Space. 
By Ralph E. Lapp. 
Harper. 183 pp. $4.95. 


Rateu E. Lapp’s new book dem- 
onstrates again that New York City 
has lost, in one respect at least, its 
place as capital of the free world. 
For | think it is fair to say that 
New York City is the functional 
headquarters of that pragmatic, so- 
phisticated, humane, liberal moiety 
of the world’s intellectuals we will 


here denominate the “space-naysay- 
ers.” These are gentlemen who can- 
not bring themselves to view the 
space enterprise as anything but a 
costly bauble, diverting energies from 
the “realities” of life. 

They insist that the annual $1.5 
billion which the Federal government 
will presumably be spending on space 
projects in the next decade ought 
to go elsewhere, on things that 
“matter” —rehabilitating the schools 
of the South, launching a new so- 
ciological study in Cambodia, wrest- 
ing Southwest Africa from the Boers, 
etc. Besides, “Why 
problems when we haven't solved 


pile up more 


the ones we already have?” And this 
opinion of space is not confined to 
non-scientists, or even to New York- 
DuBridge of the 
California Institute of Technology is 


ers. Dr. Lee A. 


a good example of a_ reputable 
savant who has many times publicly 
shaken his head over the inutility of 
the man-in-space program, querying 
gloomily “how much such an ad- 
venture is worth to the tax-payer.” 

But there are other perspectives 
than those of the scientific conserva- 
tive and the New York parochial, 
perspectives belonging to dreamers 
scattered all over the world in the 
unlikeliest places, who are by no 


means all employed by rocket and 
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missile companies. These are the 
“space-yeasayers” who agree with 
Lapp in their bones and guts that 
the conquest of space is an “in- 
flexion-point” without parallel in the 
history of man, a moment so precious 
that it alone makes living in this 
hysterical age worth the trouble. 

Often space-yeasayers do not ar- 
ticulate what they really feel, for 
fear of appearing “romantic,” but 
one thing they don’t regret is that a 
small fraction of the $70-odd billion 
the Government spends every year 
should go to this heroic and_ stu- 
pendous contemporary endeavor. In 
other words, the yeasayers don’t 
mind proving that they and _ their 
country possess at least some of the 
aspiring-ness of the populace and 
Government of Russia, where pennies 
for the purchase of genuine grandeur 
have to be pinched a lot harder than 
they have to be here. 

What communion is there between 
the space-naysayer and the space- 
yeasayer? Very little, I am afraid. 
The naysayer looks upon the yea- 
sayer as an escapist; the yeasayer 
sees his counterpart as an ant-brain, 
so obsessed with “liberalistic” house- 
keeping that he does not see, or feel, 
the millennial revolution occurring 
in his own backyard. 

I myself have never heard of a 
case of a member from one of these 
camps either straying into or con- 
verting a member of the other. They 
are just contrary styles of tempera- 
ment—and each will have to learn 
to fight it out as best he can for his 
own rightful share of the national 
budget. Needless to say, Lapp’s book 
is addressed to the space-yeasayer. 





Reviewed by Peter Ritner 
Author, “The Death of Africa”; 
Editor, The Macmillan Company 


Because Man in Space is both 
authoritative and the most recent of 
its kind, it is the best of its kind, 
Here is the book to buy if you want 
up-to-date organized information on 
fuels, boosters, classes of rocket, pro- 
jections of future schedules, the re- 
quirements of travel to Mars and 
Venus 


ly presented. Although Lapp is ob- 


all thoroughly and winning: 


viously a man who wants to see 
Americans on the moon in his own 
lifetime and doesn’t mind criticizing 
the Government’s space program for 
being “rather conservative and _ in- 
adequately financed,” he also takes 
pains to forestall accusations of ro- 
manticism or indiscretion. 

For example, he includes in. his 
account all the customary warnings 
against “fanciful overenthusiasm” in 
thinking about the prospects of space 
and human society. Personally | 
don’t feel that this display of “re- 
sponsibility” was necessary. If there 
is one quality lacking in moder 
American culture it is overenthusi- 
asm. I don’t know why we are con- 
stantly admonished about it. Warn- 
ing Americans in our era against 
overenthusiasm is as_ relevant as 
warning unemployed West Virginia 
coal miners against too much choles- 
terol in the diet. 

Lapp gives us something else to 
think about. He reviews in some de- 
tail the story of the 
“somnolent” and “sluggish” handling 


incredible 


of the space program from the earl) 
postwar period to the Eisenhower 
morass guarded by those twin senti- 
nels of the Respectable, the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Na 
tional Science Foundation. However 
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you rate the priority of the space 
enterprise among other activities that 
must, by virtue of their very im- 
mensity, be conducted by the Fed- 
eral government if they are to be 
conducted at all, we all ought to be 
able to agree that hopeless un- 
imaginativeness, bureaucratic inepti- 
tude and years of bungling are not 
the way to dispose of a national 
question. 

The lesson for democracy im- 
plicit in Lapp’s criticisms is pretty 
discouraging. It is clear that what- 


ever America has accomplished in 
space is wholly the result of the Rus- 
sians and the cold war—the by-prod- 
uct of a naked inglorious race for 
“prestige” in the old nationalistic 
19th century tradition. For a legion 
of reasons, this is undesirable. 
“Republics are Empires of the 
Aged,” Henri de Jouvenel once wrote. 
Perhaps he meant “tend to be” rather 
> Anyway, our Republic 
youth. 
And we must take steps to see that 


than “are.’ 


is presently seething with 


it stays that way, and that the vital 


concerns of the community never 
again fal] into the hands of tired 
men who care for naught but their 
routines, their prejudices and their 
intellectual and creature comforts. 
For if we ever slip again into a 
period like that of the last eight 
years, we can just kiss a “civilization 
of freedom” goodbye forever. And 
then we can sit by and watch the 
American Republic dry up like a 
lichee-nut—an embattled continental 
taffy-land, all bloat within, all ridi- 
cule and hate without. 





Guilt and Sartre’s Evolving Ethic 


The Condemned of Altona. 
By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Knopf. 178 pp. $3.50. 


OUR PHILOSOPHERS have given up 
dealing with moral issues and our 
playwrights no longer know what 
a moral issue is. Tennessee Williams 
has reduced the theater to a peep- 
show, on the assumption that the 
private anguish of sexual malaise is 
worth displaying in public. Arthur 
Miller at least has a social con- 
science, but that is no substitute for 
moral awareness—especially when 
all issues of public and _ private 
morality are resolved (as they are, 
for example, in All My Sons and A 
View from the Bridge) in terms of 
individual psychology. Even Ameri- 
cans at large are learning to resolve 
moral problems by psychoanalyzing 
them out of existence. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s new play, The 
Condemned of Altona, is a reminder 
that moral problems are real, ir- 
reducible and vital even when they 
are insoluble. It is, therefore, an 
event of first-rate importance. It is 
the work of one who is both a moral 
philosopher and a dramatist, of a 
writer who can present philosophical 
questions in the flesh and bones of 
concrete human situations. 

The furniture of the play is Ger- 
man. In the context of a German 
family, Sartre raises questions about 
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guilt and responsibility, about choice 
and action, and especially about 
judgment. Though his intent is cer- 
tainly not allegorical, Sartre’s ques- 
tions are of universal significance. 
They should make everyone des- 
perately uncomfortable. But because 
we dislike being made uncomfort- 
able, because we dislike thinking 
difficult thoughts and experiencing 
unpleasant feelings, we are tempted 
to say about this family: Well. that’s 
the Germans for you. Much like the 
man who, coming out of a_per- 
formance of Death of a Salesman, 
said to his wife: “I always told you 
that New England territory was no 
good.” 

Franz, the main figure in Sartre’s 
play, is his own prisoner in his 
father’s house in Altona. He lives 
upstairs in a bare and squalid room; 
is cut off from everything in the 
world outside except his sister Leni, 
who cares for him (i.e., loves him, 
feeds him, sleeps with him) ; and is, 
by turns, insane and lucid. We quick- 
ly learn the reason for his self-con- 
finement: During the German cam- 
paign in Russia, Franz committed 
foul and brutal crimes in cold blood; 
he was known as the “Butcher of 
Smolensk.” For 11 years, since re- 


Reviewed by Heinz Lubasz 
Assistant Professor of History, 
Brandeis University 


turning home, he has unsuccessfully 
sought just judgment. 

Franz reflects, and Sartre makes 
us reflect, on his situation, and on 
crime and punishment in general. 
Franz’s crimes are linked to Ger- 
many’s. whose defeat might be con- 
strued as punishment. But the victors 
themselves are tainted with guilt, and 
thus their victory is not a judgment. 
Besides, Germany has become the 
wealthiest country in Europe. Loser 
takes all: There is no punishment. 

What of Franz’s personal guilt? 
Can it be rationalized away because 
before joining the army he was sub- 
jected to an infinitely brutal and de- 
humanizing experience? Will it do 
to say he was a soldier and had to 
obey orders, that he was a soldier 
first and a man second and his duty 
was to win the war? 

To paraphrase 
abstractly is unfair, for in The Con- 
demned of Altona they are raised 
subtly and with great force. Sartre’s 
play presents the emotions and ac- 
tions of people who live these prob- 
lems and must cope with them, not 
just think about them. One hopes that 
it will be produced here: The trans- 
lation is eminently successful. the cast 
small, the set could be inexpensively 


such questions 








produced. Certainly, it is much too 
serious and disconcerting a play for 
Broadway; but perhaps an Off- 
Broadway company will do it. 
Sartre’s play is also interesting 
as an intellectual document because 
it reflects the current difficulties of 
a great moral thinker of our century. 
Sartre’s existential ethic is one of 
choice and decision, concerned with 
how an individual should act. It does 
away with all firm values, transcend- 
ent or immanent, social or historical. 
moral _in- 
dividual is forced to choose in an- 


Consequently, Sartre’s 
guished isolation, to choose not some 
independent value but himself and 
to create himself in his decisions and 
actions. But what of judgment? How 
can one such isolated and _ self-de- 
termining individual judge another, 
and on what independent basis, by 
what standards? 

In recent years Sartre has become 
very much aware of this difficulty in 
existentialism: Its ethic applies only 
to the isolated individual and _ his 
subjective choices. It lacks a uni- 
versal or even a public dimension. 
Hence, Sartre’s growing interest in 
Marxism, into which he is now trying 
to assimilate his own philosophizing 
(Critique de la Raison Dialectique, 
1960). This concern for a universal 
or at least public basis for moral 
values shows through in The Con- 
demned of Altona: In the last resort, 
Franz (and Sartre) appeals to the 
judgment of history, to the decision 
of future generations. 

Such a solution to the problems 
of guilt, responsibility and judgment 
seems to me bankrupt. For if the 
citizens of the 21st century become 
inured to brutality, injustice, cruelty, 
wanton slaughter, if they become 
the true historical heirs of the 20th, 
how shall our century be judged? 
And how shall Franz himself be 
judged if he is to be considered as 
no more than a child of his time? 
If all are guilty, guilt has no mean- 
ing; nor has it meaning if no one 
is culpable. If there is only history, 
there is no guilt and there can be 
no judgment. 
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Mirror of France 


The French Radical Party. 
By Francis de Tarr. 
Oxford. 264 pp. $5.60. 


“RADICALISM: no term so neces- 
sary to comprehend if one is to 
understand contemporary France; no 
term whose comprehension is so dif- 
ficult.” This remark by a young 
French historian suggests the im- 
portance of Francis de Tarr’s book. 
For a casual observer might won- 
der why anyone would want to spend 
his time writing or reading about a 
party that holds only 14 seats in 
the current National Assembly and 
seems somehow to belong to a past 
generation. 

De Tarr has provided skeptics 
with a persuasive set of answers in 
his examination of the remarkable 
comeback of a party that appeared 
moribund in 1945. No other group 
furnished so many cabinet ministers 
or so many premiers during the 
Fourth Republic. Indeed, de Tarr 
concludes that the Radicals “came 
closer to representing France” in 
that era than did the more dynamic 
groups that had created the postwar 
regime. He is almost prepared to 
echo Maurice Barrés’ comment of 
a half-century ago: “I think that 
France is Radical.” 

Students of France have 
puzzled over whether Radicalism is 
really anything more than a state of 


often 


mind. De Tarr’s analysis demon- 
strates that Radicals do possess a 
common body of ideas and symbols, 
though whether this corpus can be 
dignified by the word “doctrine” is 
questionable. One Radical official de- 
fined the party’s credo, in pleasant 
1066 fashion, as consisting of “the 
immortal principles of 1789 and all 
that”; and perhaps one ought not to 
search further. 

The real value of de Tarr’s book 
lies not in any attempt to define the 
indefinable, but in his lucid analysis 
of the various tendances that have 
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made the party a kind of confedera- 
tion of warring tribes. They range 
from the Left Radicals like Pierre 
Cot (most of whom left the party 
in 1946 in order to pursue a fellow. 
traveling line) to the so-called Neo- 
Radicals like Bernard Lafay and 
Léon Martinaud-Déplat (whose out- 
look is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of the conservative Independent 
party on the right). Between these 
two extremes fall the “classic” Radi- 
cals, direct heirs to the prewar tradi- 
tion; the Gaullist Radicals; the gov- 
ernmental Radicals (“Radicaux de 
gestion”); and the Mendesistes. 

A party so varied may indeed lay 
claim to mirroring the views of a 
nation as varied as the French. The 
risk, however, is that the factions 
may cancel one another out and con- 
tribute to a form of governmental 
deadlock that the French call im- 
mobilisme. The Left Radicals and 
most of the Gaullist Radicals were 
sufficiently frustrated to abandon the 
party; the Mendésistes chose the 
more heroic task of attempting to 
reshape it from within, to give it 
unity, discipline and a coherent doc- 
trine. Although de Tarr writes with 
remarkable objectivity and restraint, 
he clearly regrets the Mendeésistes’ 
failure; and most Americans will 
share his sentiments even while they 
themselves cling to parties without 
much unity or discipline. 

Some of us may perhaps be more 
severe than de Tarr in estimating 
the effectiveness of Mendés-France’s 
leadership in his attempt to carry 
out an intra-party revolution. Ad- 
mirable and intelligent men often fail 
in Herculean endeavors not only be- 
cause the obstacles are great but also 
because their own shortcomings are 
revealed. From Danton _ through 
Chernov to Adlai Stevenson and 
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Mendés-France, history is littered 
with the corpses of leaders who were 
probably right but who could not 
compete with tougher or less scrupu- 
lous rivals. 

De Tarr provides a remarkably 
perceptive analysis of the Neo-Radi- 
cal group, probably the party’s most 
influential faction in the postwar 
era. Whether the Neo-Radicals really 
belong in the Radical tradition at all 
is open to question. If they do fit 
there, it is in the same way that 
certain Anglo-Saxon conservatives 
are the heirs of 19th century liber- 
Neo-Radicals’ 


abandonment of anti-clericalism and 


alism. The virtual 
their intimacy with the world of 
business and industry 
rather fundamental shift in outlook, 
though this shift was already fore- 
shadowed in the later stages of the 
Third Republic. 

De Tarr’s “governmental Radi- 
cals’—men like Henri Queuille, 
Edgar Faure and Félix Gaillard— 
probably have a better claim to 


suggest a 


Radical legitimacy; for (as he puts 
it) the protection of one’s personal 
position in politics has always been 
“a primary task and preoccupation 
of all true Radicals.” Men _ like 
Queuille and Faure proved them- 
selves to be real virtuosos in the 
traditional art of landing on their 
feet while still expounding time- 
honored principles and clutching a 
ministerial portfolio. 

De Tarr’s sketches of representa- 
tive Radical leaders are admirably 
done. Only in his longest sketch— 
that devoted to Edouard Herriot— 
would I be inclined to quibble with 
his judgment. De Tarr manages to 
justify even the more dubious phases 
of Herriot’s curious career: notably 
his flabby record during the Vichy 
period, and his unprincipled court- 
ship of the Communists just after 
the liberation. 

It is true that the Radicals have 
exalted Herriot as “the symbol, the 
incarnation” of their party. Perhaps 
this is a measure of the party’s true 
weakness. For there are some ob- 
servers who do not accept the 
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standard image of Herriot, and who 
suspect that his elegant sophistry and 
his opportunism did not really give 
the Radical party—and the French 
nation—what they both needed in 
the critical postwar years. 

It is a bit unfair to complain that 
de Tarr has not given us an analysis 
of the Radicals’ social underpinnings, 


or of their relationships with Free- 
masonry and with some of the more 
powerful interest groups. What he 
has chosen to do is quite enough. He 
has written a book that is well-in- 
formed, lucid and witty, and in the 
process he has successfully illumined 
one of the shadowy corners of mod- 
ern French politics. 





Mexican Mural 


Where the Air is Clear. 
By Carlos Fuentes. 
Ivan Obolensky. 376 pp. $4.95. 


THIs NOVEL enjoyed a great popu- 
larity in Mexico, where serious in- 
digenous books rarely achieve wide 
readership. It might be described as 
the literary equivalent of a mural, the 
kind which one sees in the entrance 
halls of high schools built in the ’30s: 
with faded, bluish workers at the 
bottom and the dignified, elongated 
faces of statesmen on top. It is, per- 
haps, a naive kind of art, depicting 
spatially the coexistence of different 
classes. 

Many artists want to do murals 
but only few do them well. This is 
also true of prose murals. Carlos 
Fuentes has the muralist’s interest 
but his dimension is time, not space. 
At the bottom of Fuentes’ literary 
mural are the workers of Mexico 
City; on top are the faces of the rich, 
elongated to the point of distortion; 
and behind are the dim and imposing 
figures of Mexican history. 

The plot somewhat loosely follows 
the careers of representative Mexi- 
cans: a banker, a literary critic, a 
taxi-driver, a penniless aristocrat and 
the various camp-followers of social 
cliques. The writing is impression- 
istic, lyrical and often highly scata- 
logical—which may, in part, have 
caused the book’s popularity. At 
times the prose resembles the descrip- 
tions of elegant parties found in tab- 
loid newspapers; the lives of the sin- 
ful rich make interesting reading. 

The theme of the novel is Success, 


Reviewed by Michael Rumney 


Freelance British journalist 


what one must do to get it and what 
it exacts from those it favurs. Each 
of the characters pursues success and 
each pays for it with emptiness and 
moral depravity. One looks in vain 
for such conventional values as co- 
hesive plot, character development, 
suspense. Murals do not have plots. 

Fuentes’ book is not really bad; it 
is merely dated. Its literary forbear 
is John Dos Passos’ U.S.A. which, 
although still read, has gone out of 
fashion. Fuentes’ novel is the kind of 
book no one writes today because no 
one, in this country at least, will read 
it. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it was popular in Mexico, sug- 
gesting that literary tastes can be as 
underdeveloped as economies. 

A case in point is the use of ob- 
scenity in Where the Air is Clear. 
Four-letter longer 


words are no 


shocking and one must assume they 
were included for the sake of realism. 
I am willing to take Fuentes’ word 






“WHEN A MAN goes to jail for refusal 
to divulge, among other things, the num- 
ber of bathrooms he has in his house, the 
lights have got pretty dim. In one way 
we almost—almost, mind you—hope 
that our associate editor and everyone 
else who defied the Census as he did will 
goto jail. As Thoreau said, in times when 
the government imprisons any un justly, 
the true place for 
a just man is 
also the prison.” 

















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-5 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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for it that Mexicans, like most peo- 
ple, indulge in obscene language, but 
] am not convinced that reproducing 
it has much literary value—or even 
serves the cause of realism. 

I do not want to dismiss the “‘mur- 
alistic novel” out of hand, but it 
does seem to me that no such work 
has been a complete artistic success. 
True novelistic scope comes from in- 


spired concentration on detail: James 
Joyce revealed more about Ireland 
as well as human psychology by ex- 
ploring Leopold Bloom’s unconscious 
in Ulysses than did most “realistic” 
fiction either before or after. 

Where the Air is Clear is written 
in a spirit of great moral indigna- 
tion. It is angry about the abandon- 
ment of revolutionary ideals and the 





empty day-to-day existence of the new 
idle rich. However much one may 
sympathize with the ideas, indigna- 
tion is insufficient equipment for 
novel writing. Carlos Fuentes may 
have achieved a quick success with 
this book, but by too much attention 
to his own pet hates and too little to 
the craft of prose he has courted 


quick obsolescence. 





The Realities of Disarmament 


The Nation’s Safety and Arms Control. 


By Arthur T. Hadley. 
Viking. 160 pp. $3.00. 


ONE OF THE most useful and most 
difficult tasks in journalism is the 
facts and 


careful exposition of 


theories on a new and complex 
subject. In his book on arms con- 
trol, Arthur T. Hadley talks sound 
common sense and rarely lapses in- 
to the errors of oversimplification 
which only an expert can be expected 
to avoid completely. 

Hadley’s basic political assumption 
is: “The basic risk of war today 
stems from the hostility of the Com- 
munist camp toward the rest of the 
world, Arms control is not going to 
cure that.” His recognition that poli- 
cies rather than technology are the 
cause of war contrasts sharply with 
the simple and simple-minded idea 
that peace can be assured by dis- 
armament. Hadley points out that the 
Soviet leaders believe capitalism has 
outlived its period and that the mis- 
sion of Communist state policy is 
to act as the midwife of history; 
this attitude negates a future idyllic 
world where all—Communists, capi- 
talists, socialists and emergent na- 
tions—compete only in improving 
the general welfare. 

The U.S. must realize that Khrush- 
chev believes our grandchildren will 
live under Communism. At the same 
time, it must believe his statement 
that neither he nor the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party wants 
a nuclear war. 

Soviet leaders are tempted by easy 
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victories, since they picture them- 
selves as revolutionists ushering in 
them, 
placency is humiliating; they must 
chafe under the Chinese Communist 


the new world. For com- 


accusation that they are resting on 
their oars. Because of such pressures, 
which can be summed up as the im- 
perative to act out one’s role in his- 
tory, the West must expect aggressive 
political behavior from Russia. 

On the other hand, those Soviet 
leaders who are neither stupid nor 
mad worry about even the small 
chances of a nuclear war, and this 
serves as a brake on their more ag- 
gressive impulses. And to the extent 
that Soviet concern about the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war is genuine, our 
interest in arms control is realistic. 
However, as the Soviet leaders be- 
come more convinced that U.S. policy 
is opposed to the initiation of a 
nuclear war, the urgency of arms 
control lessens. 

The Russians have only to worry 
about nuclear war by accident, not 
by design. Thus, paradoxically, the 
more the U.S. convinces the Russians 
of its earnestness in avoiding nuclear 
war, the less the pressure on them 
for an agreement. We have no choice 
but to construct our policies within 
the framework of this inescapable 
dilemma. 

American arms control policy must 
steer between two extremes. It must 
not be conceived in a panic eagerness 


to find something to agree on with 
the Russians. Such programs are too 
often so carelessly constructed that 
they reinforce the Soviets’ belief 
that the West does not have the 
vigor to protect its own interests and 
yields easily to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev boasted 
last October, on his return from New 
York, that the Socialist countries 
possess new means of bringing in- 
fluence to bear on the capitalist 
countries and even of compelling 


pressure. 


them to agree to disarmament. 

Still, our stance must not be so 
suspicious and unyielding (or ca- 
pricious, which opponents interpret 
as malign) as to undermine the re- 
cently formed Soviet conviction that 
the U.S. does not intend to initiate 
a nuclear war. It must be our aim 
to reassure the Russians that we will 
not destroy them and ourselves in 
a fit of madness. 

Most of us would be satisfied to 
take our chances on a future without 
nuclear conflict, and we would be 
doubly satisfied if the Russians were 
willing to rely only, or chiefly, on 
the forces of history to further Com- 
munism. We would be pleased _be- 
cause we do not want a war. Further- 
more, a long-term political struggle 
in which Communism made no ad- 
vances might bring about a revision 
of Communist doctrine and a Soviet 
acceptance of coexistence for an in- 
definite period. 


The New Leader 
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Some of us, given to wishful think- 
ing, believe that the Soviet leaders 
have already reduced their objectives 
in this radical way. But the revision 
of Soviet goals is an object of West- 
ern policy which cannot be attained 
easily or quickly. A sound policy on 
arms control is an important part 
of such a policy. 

The great virtue of Hadley’s book 
js its responsiveness to the political 
goals outlined book 
argues for balanced deterrent forces 


above. The 


in which each side fears retaliation 
to its own aggression. Hadley argues 
that this situation does not yet exist 
because American striking forces are 
vulnerable. Thus one step toward 
achieving a balance would be the 
of this de- 
argument goes 


unilateral rectification 
ficiency. But the 
further; it looks to a reduction of 
forces. 

After analyzing the problems of 
inspection, however, Hadley doubts 
the wisdom of a reduction to minimal 
forces. He accepts the possibility of 
a certain amount of cheating in any 
inspection system. If both sides had 
very small military establishments, 
though, cheating could make for a 
from 


imbalance in forces 


political and even 


radical 
which 


military consequences would follow. 


serious 


Hadley proposes, therefore, forces 
large enough to permit the toleration 
of a little cheating and the detection 
of a lot of cheating. This proposal, 
which is one of several, illustrates the 
the realism and moderation which is 
the basis of Hadley’s approach. 
Not everyone will agree with 
Hadley’s collection of items for an 
arms control package. In all proba- 
bility, too, changes in technology 
will cause the author to alter his posi- 
tion, but this is secondary to the 
main thesis of the book: Arms con- 
trol is not a panacea, but part of a 
general political and military policy. 
To date, the Soviet Union has in- 
sisted on general and complete dis- 
armament. Only time will tell if the 
Russians will consider more modest 
but more realizable proposals like 


Hadley’s, 
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Diversion Without Depth 


The Greatest Problem. 
By F. L. Lucas. 
Macmillan. 335 pp. $5.00. 


IN ALL BUT ONE of these nine 
essays—the last of which provides 
the title to the collection—F. L. Lucas 
does not stray far from his beat as 
a littérateur reflecting on his reading. 
As long as he confines himself to this 
familiar country, which 
a mature and cultivated literary sensi- 


enables 


bility to expatiate on letters in an 
engaging and whimsical tone and a 
style addicted to the mildly shocking 
or well-turned quip, Lucas is at least 
diverting. Perhaps the lecture form 
would have suited him best: An audi- 
ence entertained by his range of ref- 
erence and illustration and diverted 
by the crackle of bright remarks 
would surely not have been disap- 
pointed. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that the 
essay on “The Greatest Problem of 
our Time” finds a place in this col- 
lection, because on the evidence of 
the book Lucas has neither the abil- 
ity nor the seriousness of mind 
necessary to take on such a weighty 
subject. The “greatest problem of 
our time,” for Lucas, is overpopula- 
tion. It is not the special nature of 
the subject that defeats him, but his 
limited talents. 

What comes through, after the 
homework with scissors and paste, is 
close to empty bright chatter: “Well- 
being depends on the number of 
mouths as much as on the size of the 
pudding. Why concentrate wholly 
on enlarging the pudding—especially 
when so much of it is, as yet, pie in 
the sky?” 

So, too, with “The Tragedy of 
Tolstoy”—an essay on the quarrels 
and tensions between Tolstoy and 
his wife, with tidbits on the tempera- 
mental excesses of various Tsars and 
Russian writers. The reader wonders 
where this flood of detail is leading, 
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and why Tolstoy’s tragedy was either 
the extraordinary energy of his gen- 
ius, or his addiction to the role of 
the prophet, or both. The greatness 
of Tolstoy, as Lucas acknowledges, 
lay in his novels and his stories, his 
imaginative work. This could scarcely 
have existed without the tempestuous 
and aggressive daimon which made 
him, by ordinary standards, domi- 
neering, disagreeable, tyrannical, 
sensual, etc. It is not enough to re- 
gard Tolstoy as the man who sacri- 
ficed to prophecy (the search for 
life’s meaning and the proclamation 
of its discovery) what was meant for 
art. Had he not written What is Art?, 
it is not very unlikely that Anna 
Karenina would have been a differ- 
ent novel. 

One remark in the essay on Tolstoy 
is disturbing. Lucas writes: “It is not 
so long since millions of non-resisting 
Jews filed in miserable processions 
towards the death-camps and gas- 
chambers of Hitler’s Reich. Much 
good their non-resistance did for 
them!” The logic here is confused. 
Were the millions of Jews done to 
death by the Nazis victims of a mis- 
guided adherence to Tolstoy’s be- 
liefs? The example is completely in- 
appropriate. 

These two unsatisfactory essays 
are fortunately not typical. The book 
is mainly an elegant sachet of strange 
bits of information culled from a life- 
time’s reading and it reflects Lucas’ 
personal tastes and prejudices. On 
“Translation,” he has some excellent 
things to say, and much interesting 
evidence in illustration. His attitude 
here—and in the amusing “The Liter- 
ature of Greek Travel”—and his 
awareness of a reader willing to be 
edified and diverted make him an 
engaging essayist. 
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MURRAY 


NE Eyep JACKs is a consist- 
oa interesting, occasionally 
fascinating movie conceived in the 
noblest tradition of the decadent 
Western. Its hero is an ignorant, 
thieving, murdering slob of an out- 
law whose sole concern throughout 
most of the action is bloody revenge 
on an old pal who some years before 
betrayed him to the Mexican police. 

As in all decadent Westerns, no 
one’s motives are pure and it’s al- 
most impossible to tell the good guys 
from the bad ones. In fact, if Marlon 
Brando, the producer and director 
of the picture, hadn’t had the fore- 
sight to cast himself in the leading 
role and Karl Malden in the part 
of his pious-talking, sadistic, beady- 
eyed pal, I might not have known 
whom to root for. The West, it now 
seems, is no different from the East. 
Next thing you know, somebody is 
going to make a movie about Sher- 
wood Forest in which Robin Hood is 
portrayed as a man who steals be- 
cause it’s easier than working for a 
living. 

The only trouble with One Eyed 
Jacks is that it hasn’t the courage of 
its own style. Having meticulously 
established a mood of realism in 
characterization and pictorial detail, 
it proceeds to sell itself out in really 
spectacular fashion. According to 
Brando himself, a new ending had 
to be devised because the preview 
audiences would not accept the origi- 
nal one, in which the heroine was 
apparently cut down accidentally in 
a shower of bullets. But was it really 
necessary to go to the other extreme 
and devise one of those cloying, 
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By William Murray 


Decadent Western 


And Crude Art Film 


comic-strip last scenes that one can 
glimpse any night on one’s television 
screen? Must every happy ending 
be pure corn. Must the radiant girl 
sit on her motionless white charger 
and wave bravely while her man, 
having promised to return, rides off 
into the sunset? 

Perhaps the more important con- 
sideration is whether the retention 
of the original ending would have 
established One Eyed Jacks as a 
true cinematic work of art. The 
answer is no. Brando admittedly and 
openly set out to make a commercial 
movie, including throughout the film 
scenes and incidents calculated solely 
to lure paying customers to the box 
bad that Brando 
evidently doesn’t know how to give 


office. It’s too 


an audience what it wants without 
betraying himself, because One Eyed 
Jacks has a lot to recommend it. 

As a director, Brando shows real 
talent. He has almost a painter’s eye 
in his feeling for color and in the way 
he frames his shots, always making 
the most of his backgrounds, cap- 
turing every pictorial nuance. He 
also gets virtuoso performances out 
of several of his actors, including 
himself. 

As a producer, he may lack a 
genius for economics (the movie 
went way over budget), but he’s in- 
telligent enough to hire himself a 
talented writer like Calder Willing- 
ham to work on his script and this 
makes him almost unique among his 
Hollywood colleagues. I came away 
from One Eyed Jacks with the dis- 
quieting feeling that Brando could 
have made a really superior film if 








he hadn’t begun from the crippling 
premise that entertainment and art 
are incompatible. But if he can't 
drive his car, he'll have to learn to 
ride it in silence. 


HADOws is another kind of movie 
Romane Entirely free from all 
commercial considerations, it began 
as an acting improvisation and only 
belatedly took shape as a movie de. 
signed to be shown to a_ paying 
public. That it ever managed to get 
as far as a public is something of 
a miracle and certainly a tribute to 
the film-cutter’s art, since all of the 
scenes, however brief, have a tenta- 
tive, embarrassed, static quality 
strongly reminiscent of home movies, 
Director John Cassavetes, himself an 
actor, evidently has no patience with 
the contrivances of the written word 
and he has allowed his players to 
ramble and fumble along strictly on 
their own. 

The results are only intermittently 
felicitous and before long one begins 
to yearn for the intrusion into the 
action of some forceful, guiding in- 
telligence. Could it be that Cassavetes 
didn’t trust his actors enough to turn 
them loose on a real script? It’s 
easier to improvise out of one’s own 
resources than it is to bring another 
artist’s creation to life. 

However, when all the negatives 
have been accounted for, I have to 
admit that Shadows is worth seeing, 
if only because it makes a painful, 
wholly creditable attempt to be truth- 
ful. In an art form where slickness 
reigns supreme, the very crudity of 
Cassavetes’ use of the camera be: 
comes refreshing. Nothing is evaded 
or glossed over, and behind the sensi- 
tive faces of the movie’s protagonists, 
all unknown young actors, the dark, 
dingy life of the New York streets 
leaps into frightening actuality. The 
best scenes are those graced by the 
presence of Lelia Goldoni, a poignant 
little actress with an astonishing gift 
for doing and saying the right thing 
at the right moment. She may even 
turn out to be a writer one of these 
days. 
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SHIPLEY 


A Far Country. By Henry Denker. Di- 
rected by Alfred Ryder. Presented by 
Roger L. Stevens and Joel Schenker. At 
the Music Box. 


IGMUND FREuD, the Austrian who 
Sint his childhood urge to peep 
at his parents’ love-making into the 
“universal” Oedipus complex and a 
pathology of sex, has at last himself 
been put upon the stage. His ideas 
have spiked and spiced American 
drama from Eugene O'Neill to the 
latest case-history—not to mention 
their repercussions in the novel. The 
warped desires and dreams of 
Freud’s “frightmares,” rejected in 
most of Europe, have sent sex soar- 
ing as a topic not merely of couch 
conversation but of feverish fiction 
in our psychoanalytical land. 

Now, in A Far Country, we have 
a sort of case history of Freud. The 
title is apparently from the Book of 
Proverbs in the Bible: “As cold wa- 
ters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country.” Here it is the 
far country of the mind. 

It is unfair to expect a play to be 
both good drama and true biogra- 
phy; the facts of a life may be ir- 
relevant to its stage treatment. Henry 
Denker, however, shrewdly begins by 
drawing the actual American pres- 
tige of the first psychoanalyst into 
his drama. The play opens with 
Freud in a wheel chair in Vienna in 
1938 (he was born in 1856 and died 
in 1939), with the Americans help- 
ing him to flee from the Nazis to 
England. A letter is read, praising 
him highly, signed “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt.” 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


From the files he is carrying away 
from the Nazis, Freud pulls out the 
record of his first analytical case: 
E. von R. The stage sweeps back 
40 years and, already notified that 
genius is at work, we watch the 
perplexed and frustrated physician 
struggle toward Eureka. 

Elizabeth von Ritter, paralyzed in 
both legs without traceable cause, has 
gone to almost every specialist in 
Vienna, city of doctors. Her com- 
panion, her sister’s widower, will not 
let her despair; he brings her to 
young Doctor Freud, just back from 
studying medical hypnosis in Paris. 
The author builds up suspense by 
having Freud at first refuse the case 
—he has found neither hypnosis nor 
electric shock of value—then by 
having the woman submit to treat- 
ment reluctantly, less in hope of cure 
than because of interest in Freud. 

There is futher interest, especially 
for those who know a little of the 
psychoanalytical pattern, in ob- 
serving the treatment’s early peri- 
od. Freud has to push the patient 
to talk; she doesn’t even want 
to lie down on the couch. Instead 
of her reaching 
herself, he thrusts them upon her: 
“Didn’t you hate taking care of your 
father? Didn’t you hope he would 
die?” “Didn’t you love your sister’s 
husband? Weren’t you glad that she 
was dead?” And when Elizabeth 
shrieks that she was glad, lo! she no 
longer needs her crutches and at once 
walks toward the awaiting widower. 

This capsule psychoanalysis de- 
velops considerable dramatic power, 
largely through the superb acting of 


conclusions by 


Birth of Psychoanalysis Seen 
Through Rose-Colored Glasses 


Kim Stanley as the girl “paralyzed 
by guilt.” There is a purely intellec- 
tual interest in the early Freudian 
technique, as well as in the drama- 
tist’s devices and shiftings of fact 
into fiction. Kim Stanley converts 
this interest into emotional terms. 

Something of the background out 
of which Freud fashioned his no- 
tions is suggested. We see his domi- 
nant mother trying to regulate her 
son’s life, just as she completely con- 
trols her daughter’s. Indeed, when 
the adult daughter ventures a con- 
trary word, Mama slaps her face. 
There is no indication of Sigmund’s 
jealousy of his older step-brother, 
who does not even figure in the play; 
nor any hint of Sigmund’s other 
sexual problems—according to Erich 
Fromm, there is evidence for be- 
lieving that Freud was impotent at 
the age of 40, the time when the 
play takes place. The effect, of 
course, is to emphasize the pristine 
pureness of the dawn of a new era. 

The Miracle Worker shows us a 
truly dramatic dawn, the breaking of 
intelligence into the mind of a blind 
deaf-mute. Another recent play 
showed us the sunrise at Campobello 
when FDR conquered the wheel- 
chair. In A Far Country, we have a 
letter from FDR to Freud in a wheel- 
chair. The tribute to Freud’s over- 
rated accomplishments, and the rosy- 
spectacled picture of their start, make 
a flat play. But it is made convincing 
by several fine performances—Steven 
Hill as Freud, Patrick O’Neal, Lili 
Darvas, Sam Wanamaker (as Dr. 
Breuer, with whom the young Freud 
worked) and Kim Stanley. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CENSORED INTERVIEW 


Theodore Draper’s article, “New Stage in 
Cuba” (NL, April 10) contains a very reveal- 
ing excerpt from Castro’s interview as pub- 
lished in L’Unita, Rome, on February 1, 1961. 
According to Joseph Newman in the New York 
Herald Tribune, the appearance of this state- 
ment concerning the development of Communist 
towards Castro so “infuriated” the 
that 


text cabled from Rome was completely banned 


attitudes 


Cuban leader the Prensa Latina agency 


in Cuba. Only one newspaper, the Sierra 
Maestra of Santiago, for some unknown reason, 
carried the interview. It is therefore of con- 
siderable interest to note that Pravda, on Feb- 
ruary 2, the day after publication by L’Unita, 
also published practically the full text of 
Castro’s reply to this sensitive question. There 
was, however, a single significant omission, the 
sentence which reads: “Then we met, we under- 


stood each other, and began to collaborate.” 


Cambridge, Mass. Hersert Ritvo 
‘ al 

COFFIN 
One thing that favorably impresses me about 


THE New LEapeER is its open-minded policy of 
publishing many and diverse viewpoints. As a 
result, I regularly read such columns as Tris- 
tram Coffin’s “Washington—U.S.A.,” which ex- 
presses views I generally do not share. 

I am disturbed, however, when Coffin’s zeal 
in propagating his views sometimes leads him 
astray from truth and fairness. I resent, for 
example, his innuendo about Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (NL, April 3), suggesting that 
one of the Senator’s staff aides on the Foreign 
Relations Committee might be a member of 
the John Birch Society. If humor was intended 
here, I failed to appreciate it. A few sentences 
further, in referring to physicist Herman Kahn, 
Coffin wrongly attributes to Kahn the view 
that nuclear war would be a good thing for 
mankind. 

These comments smack too much of the old 
McCarthy methods which so many liberals of 
Coffin’s persuasion rightly deplored. I urge 
Coffin to be a bit more careful with the truth 
and to be fair to those whose views differ from 
his. 

Washington, D.C. Ricuarp W. Mureuy 

It is with keen anticipation that I await the 
arrival of the mailman every Saturday morn- 
ing. The reason for this, and I do not mean 
to sound “corny,” is that I tremendously enjoy 
reading Tristram Coffin’s column “Washington- 
U.S.A.” “The Yahoo Returns” in the April 17 
issue was, in my opinion, a masterpiece of 
reporting. If all intelligent people would read 
this article, and then take appropriate action 





(if “Birch-lovers” can demand certain actions 
through letters to their Congressmen, so can 
all sane Americans), our could rid 
itself of a 


spreads his evil, vicious hogwash any further. 


country 
dangerous individual before he 

Communism is certainly a problem that must 
be effectively dealt with, but if to do so we 
must turn ourselves into a neo-fascist, “Know. 
Nothing” 


directly advocate 


type of society, as some people in- 
perhaps without realizing it 

then it is time to sit up and take stock of 
the situation. Again, my congratulations on 
an article well done. 


Hanover, N.H. 


AID TO SCHOOLS 


TI found Reinhold Niebuhr’s “School Aid, the 
President and the Hierarchy” (NL, March 20) 
and William E. Bohn’s “Home Front” column 
on Federal aid to education in the same issue 


Puitie DANKERT 


quite disturbing. 

Both authors seem to miss the point com. 
pletely with respect to the problem of aid for 
that 
schools, even though some are conducted by 


non-public schools; namely, non-public 
religious groups, are schools neverthelesss, and 
not churches. As such, they are primarily con- 
cerned with the teaching of secular subjects 
such as reading, writing, arithmetic and chem- 
istry. Since these subjects, which make up al- 
most the entire curricula of the non-public 
schools, have no religious connotations, it is 
difficult to the adamant stand of 
Niebuhr and Bohn that such aid is unconstitu- 


tional and undesirable. 


understand 


If their reasoning is correct, it would seem 
to follow that aid to students attending non- 
public schools under the provisions of the Gl 
Bill of Rights, Federal Scholarship Aid and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 is also 
invalid, since it indirectly benefits these schools. 
To my knowledge the constitutionality of the 
aforementioned aid has not been seriously con- 
tested. Why then the dichotomy? I find those 
who at least tacitly approve of aid for higher 
education are hard pressed to offer cogent 
reasons for opposing aid for elementary and 
secondary schools. There does not seem to be 
a clear cut difference in principle regarding aid 
in either area. 

In addition to the above comments concern: 
ing the aid question, I find it very interesting 
that the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, which Niebuhr is associated with, re 
quested and received in 1959 Federal aid to 
establish a graduate fellowship training pro 
gram for five teachers. of theology. I would 
think that assistance in this area might be 
open to question, since it would not seem t0 
come within the general purview of the Federal 
aid to education program; however, I am not a8 


The New Leader 
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Tur New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


exercised at this as Niebuhr and Bohn are at 
the prospect of assisting seven million non- 
public school children in pursuit of Jearning 
predominantly secular subjects. 

Finally, Bohn’s comment that in his opinion 
the “Republic would be stronger if our private 
and public school systems were made one” is 
especially repugnant. This idea is antithetical 
to the democratic principle of free choice. 
Brooklyn SyYLvester J. Brapy Jr. 


DOCTOR DILEMMA 


As a subscriber to THe New LEADER, 
long admired the characteristically pithy style 
of your national coverage but I found your 
recent article, “Solving the Doctor Dilemma” 
(NL, March 20), both sententious and grossly 
Several of DeCicco’s points should 


I have 


incomplete. 
he refuted. 

1. The postgraduate training of a physician 
does not automatically involve “two years of 
internship at $40 a week,” but often four to 
six years of internship and residency at closer 
to $25 a week. 

2. It is true that the medical care component 
of the consumer price index has risen, but this 
is not because of an increase in physicians’ fees 
—which for the most part have lagged behind 
those for other services—but because of in- 
creased costs of hospitalization and drugs. 

3. Blue 
not been welcomed by all physicians as an 
consider 


Cross and similar organizations have 


economic panacea, as most doctors 
programs directed by non-physicians to be a 
mixed blessing. 

DeCicco’s use of the comparative intellectual 
status of American medical students to criticize 
the strict requirements for foreign students is 
irrelevant. The object of these requirements is 
not to discover the gifted student but to filter 
out the often inadequately trained foreign physi- 
cian and to insure that those who are better 
trained are thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
cedures of American medicine. 

DeCicco is either unaware of or neglects an- 
other factor which may well affect the com- 
parative figures of graduate student accomplish- 
ment. With the sole exception of medicine, a 
graduate student in any of the applied or natural 
sciences can receive partial or complete scholar- 
ship aid. 

DeCicco’s suggestion is a much needed be- 
ginning and is probably acceptable to all con- 
cerned. But more needs to be done about the 
lack of public awareness and anachronistic 
practices within the profession. Methods of 
training must be changed and salaries of in- 
terns and residents must be increased before 
medicine will again attract its share of superior 
students, 


New Haven, Conn. Norman Moss 


April 24, 1961 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 


DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


A Wow Mics! Comedy 
“THE 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN’ 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 








Directed by DORE SCHARY 
with TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL 
MAIL — Sg gene thru —_ Evgs.: , Orch. 
ag] soe $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 0, 3.80, 2.90. 
es Orch. * an Fev $7. 50; Mezz. 


= 90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. 'Mats.: Orch. $4. 80; 
e $4.30; Mezz. $3. ion ey 00, 2. * Sat, Mats.: 
Ores. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4. 30, 3.80, '3, 2.50. 
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~ Nominated for 15 Academy Awards _ 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish sch ( ) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 





SeeeeescLiP AND MAIL'®e@®eeem: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information 
and a dues estimate. 


WAMG. sco ceccccccccscscccnesvceséseceses 
AGGTOES 2c cccccccrccccccccrscccsccccvcece 
CHY .. cccccccccnsee Zone State...... 
AGO ..cccccee Wife’s Age.......... 





EUROPE 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of per- 
sonal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 days & 
24 countries on & off the beaten path. Russia, N. 
Africa optional. Unless the conventional type tour 
is a must for you, write 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L — Pasadena, California 




















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 





CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice 
is required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 


Subscription Department 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 








7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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How The Young 
Jewish 
Intellectuals 
View Their 
Jewishness 


31 novelists, poets, critics, 
journalists, professors, 
editors, publishers, scientists 
(age group 25 to 40)—answer 
these questions in the April 
issue of COMMENTARY: 


1.Do you feel that the situa- 
tion of the Jews in America 
has changed in the past 15 
years? 

2.Do you think that your 
experience as a Jew is im- 
portantly relevant to your 
experience as an American? 


3. Do you feel any obligation 
...any sense of historical 
reverence to the Jewish tra- 
dition? 

4. Do you feel any special con- 
nection with the State of 
Israel? 

Their answers will please 

some ...shock others... 

and interest everybody. 


Also featured in the April 
Oiianicray 

















Political Economy & the 
New Administration 

by Oscar Gass 
What are President Kennedy’s 
real goals? Is he endangering 
them by seeking too broad sup- 
port? A critical analysis by a 
brilliant economist. 


Challenge to Negro 
Leadership 

by Julian Mayfield 
Is there a new militancy among 
Negroes that rejects passive 
resistance and legalism and 
demands more direct action? 
An examination of the case of 
Robert Williams, and what it 
portends for America. 


The Peace Movement in 
America... 1961 

by Nathan Glazer 
A thoughtful analysis showing 
why the peace movement in 
this country has failed to 
attract mass support. 


The Novels of Vance Bourjaily 
by Harris Dienstfrey 
A study of one of America’s 
most important younger novel- 
ists. 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Accept this limited-time 
Trial offer and save half! 
Send no money, we'll bill 
you later! Mail coupon 
today. 











COMMENTARY, Dept. N-41, 165 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please enter my half-price trial subscription to 
COMMENTARY for the length of time indicated and 


9 months 
bill me later. UJ 


for $2.70 


for $5.40 
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Cured 
of cancer! 


In August 1950, Jack Oelker, 
a farmer in Urbana, Ohio, 
went to see his dentist com- 
plaining of a sore jaw. His 
“sore jaw” turned out to be 
cancer. Today, Jack Oelker is 
one of more than a million 
Americans who have been 
cured of cancer. Read why 
knowing the Seven Danger 
Signals of cancer may some- 
day save your life! 


ACK OELKER is 33 years old. Eleven 
J years ago, he married Martha, his 
childhood sweetheart. Eleven years 
ago, five weeks after his marriage, J ack 
developed a sore jaw that didn’t heal 
—and went to see his dentist. 

That began the chain of events that 
led to the diagnosis of a bony tumor in 
the left jaw. Cancer. In September, 
1950, Jack was admitted to University 
Hospital in Columbus, for surgery. 


His doctor’s verdict 


Jack’s doctor writes: “Since then, he 
has been rechecked at intervals and 
he has remained free of the disease. At 
the present time, he is able to carry 
out his normal activities, and shows 
no further evidence of tumor.” 

What are Jack Oelker’s normal ac- 
tivities? Very much the same as yours 
and mine. The Oelkers like basketball 
games and picnics. They bowl. 

The three Oelker girls, Susan, age 8, 
Sandra, age 6 and Carol Ann, age 4, 
have their father with them today be- 
Cause Jack Oelker acted promptly at 


Jack and Martha Oelker with their children. You will see pictures of the Oelker famil 








many times in 1961. They have been chosen as the American Cancer Society Poster 
Family —symbol of the fact that many cancers can be cured if detected in time. 


the first sign of a “danger signal” and 
was properly treated in time. 

There are two important ways that 
you can fight cancer. With a checkup 
and a check. An annual checkup—and a 
check to the American Cancer Society. 


Where your money goes 


Your check supports cancer research. 
Makes possible grants to research insti- 
tutions. Provides fellowships to scien- 
tists engaged in cancer research. 
Educates the public to lifesaving facts 
about cancer. Helps maintain a pro- 
gram of service to the stricken. 

A checkup and a check. Worth re- 
membering. And so are the 7 Danger 
Signals listed to the right. 








The 7 Danger Signals of Cancer 
1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the 

breast or elsewhere. 

3. A sore that does not heal. 


4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 


5. Hoarseness or cough. 

6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

7. Change in a wart or mole. 
If your danger signal lasts longer 
than two weeks, go to your doc- 
tor immediately. Only he can tell 
if it is cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








INDISPENSABLE FOR UNDERSTANDIN 
TODAY’S FAST-MOVING EVENTS © 








CASTRO'S CUBA 
A REVOLUTION BETRAYED? 
By Theodore Draper | 


(A handy 28-page paperback.) 


1 copy 
100 copies 


JS 
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THE NEW LEADER, Reprint Department 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, New York 


1 enclose $ for copies of Theodore Draper’s CASTRO’S CUBA: A REVOLUTION BETRAYED? 
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